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Air Trac®... Aim Gpac®. Avr Mhae®.. 


. .. wherever there is hagd rock to move, you 
are sure to hear the name Gardner-Denver 
“Air Trac.”’ Among construction men—at a 
hydroelectric plant in Australia, a seaway in 
Canada, a highway in Costa Rica or a dam 
in Italy—“Air Trac” is the most respected 
name for crawler-mounted rock drills. Ex- 
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perts in other fields as well, mining, petroleum 
and industrial, depend upon the reliable prod- 
uct performance and ready service of this 
century-old company. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and local service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


) GARDNER - DENVER 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE 
Publ > 


week) ever Se 


FOR THE 4CONOUWIST PAID AT NEW FORK. NY 
aturday, fitt) nm Londert, BEagtand. 
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FLYING SAUCERS 


This saucer shaped cargo is a stainless steel spun head made 
from Colclad, one of Colvilles special clad steels which has 
high corrosion resisting qualities. The saucer is 7’ in diameter, 
}° thick and is over a ton in weight. 

It is flying to Montreal where it and another like it will form 
part of an installation being built by Canadian Vickers Ltd. 
By night and by day Colvilles steel is on the move to industrial 
projects all over the world, 











Colvilles Steel has gone to: Angola . Argentine . Belgium . Brazil . Burma . China . Chile . Columbia 

Curacao . Denmark . Egypt . Eire . Finland . France . Greece . East Germany . West Germany . Holland . Iceland 

STEELMAKERS = iran . frag . italy . Japan . Liberia . Mexico. Mozambique . Norway . Peru . Phillipines . Portugal . Spain . Sudan 

Sweden . Switzerland . Saudi Arabia . U.S.A. . U.S.S.R. . Venezuela . Yugoslavia . Australia . Bahrein . Barbados 

7 T0 THE WORLD British Guiana . British North Borneo . Canada . Cape Verde Islands . Ceylon . Gambia . Ghana . Gibraltar . Hong 
Kong . India . Jamaica. Kenya . Kuwait . Malaya . Malta . Mauritius . New Zealand . Nigeria . Pakistan. Qatar 


Central African Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland . Sarawak . Sierra Leone , South Africa . Singapore , South Georgia 
St. Helena . Tanganyika . Trinidad. 





4|COLVILLES 


FITNESS FOR PURPOSE STEELS 


COLVILLES LIMITED, 195, West George Street, Glasgow C.2, 
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PREVIEW OF PROGRESS 


From tests made on this giant dynamometer, Dunlop scientists can 
accurately predict the performance of aircraft tyres in all operating con- 
ditions. In the illustration below a tyre’s temperature is being checked 
after a trial run which has simulated the complete cycle of| take-off, 
landing and braking. This testing of aviation equipment is typical of the 

\ care taken by Dunlop to ensure that all its products are 


thoroughly proved before being put on the market. 


\ 
DUNLOP MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR EVERYONE 


TYRES. WHEELS. DISC BRAKES AVIATION EQUIPMENT ADHESIVES FLOORING FOOTWEAR DOUNLOPILLO HOSE BELTING 
ern rete QUBBER MOULDINGS DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS LIFERAFTS AIR SUSPENSION SPORTS GOODS 
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) STANTEC incorporating 


computing a transistorized 
cempmnemmmreemmmrmmmnn| 
system — electronic 





This system, which employs the programming 
philosophy of the Stantec-Zebra Computer, has 
these facilities: ‘ 


digital computer 


1 Fast Multiplication 


2 Increase of available LA.S. and main store 
location 


3 High-speed paper tape input/output 


a: ‘thaeniles tees nid et aia rteaiaine REEMRESEERC 
store \ 


$ Punch card input/output 
A complete medium size data processing 


system of extreme flexibility at reasonable 
outlay. 


STC is Britain's Bloweet 
TE 


exporter of digital computers 
PT 
: RES 
PEO 


CG anon Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


Registered Office: Connaught House, Aldwych, Londen, W.C.2 
Group 





INFORMATION PROCESSING DIVISION: CORPORATION ROAD - NEWPORT - MON. 
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— Cars VELLE 


The finest medium range jetliner the world over 


Now, by flying Caravelles, - 
airlines can provide pure jet 
service on many routes where 
the big jets are barred. 

Not only does Caravelle 
have short runway require- 
merits, but it can operate with 
minimum airport facilities. It 
carries its own built-in load- 
ing stairs and can start its 
twin-jet engines from its own 
airborne batteries. 

Caravelle can fly profitably 
over routes from 200 to 1400 
miles with as few as 28 passen- 
gers aboard. High rates of 
climb and descent plus jet 
speeds result in short block 
times. 

It fits the Douglas tradition 

-- dependable, durable, and 
an airline proftmaker, 


LANDING DISTANCE 
3600 FEET 


Designed and built : | 
by SUD AVIATION | — Sold and serviced | 
by DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT 








| 
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Note it well a 
IT’S THE MOST POWERFUL FACE [. 
IN BRITAIN! IT HAS SLAVES... 


RINGS BELLS . . . AND CONTROLS 
RECORDS BY THE THOUSAND 


the Blick master clock is unquestionably the most powerful 
face in Britain—controtling the comings and goings and job-cards o/ 


tens of thousands of workers. . i 
Famous users include Rolls-Royce, British Kearley and 
Tonge, Remington Rand, |.C.|. and Ford or 


Follow the Famous—synchronise with 


MASTER 
CONTROL 
SYSTEM 


OF UNIFIED VISUAL, AUDIBLE & RECORDED TIME. 





Blick Time Recorders Led., 96/100, Alderagate St., London, £.C.1. MONarch 6256 
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BY AIR 

FROM WASHINGTON— 
ON SALE 

EVERY WEDNESDAY— 


"U.S. News & World Report" goes on sale 
in London every Wednesday, just 24 hours 
later than in the States. § 

This is the complete U.S.A. edition -- 
same news pages, same ads, same paper 
and printing as in issues read by more than 
@ million Americans each week. 

Fast air service speeds the copies to 
leading news agents, who also offer The 
London Times, Financial Times, Daily 
Telegraph, The Economist. 

Look for "U.S. News & World Report" at 
these locations, supplied by Transworld 
Circulation Company: 





‘how could 
| save... 


“en cold-storage costs?” 


COLD stores with the highest efficiencies have had particular atten» 
tion paid to their insulation. First-class insulation reduces the size 
and operational costs of cooling plant and permanently maintains 
its efficiency. Newalls, as manufacturers of a very wide range of 
insulation materials, and application contractors on a world-wide 
basis, offer over fifty years experience in solvirg any problem 
connected with cold insulation. Technical advice and estimates are 
provided without charge. 


In a word —WEWALLSINSULATION: 





WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED. WASHINGTON. CO. OURHAR 


- & WEBBER OF THE TURNER & REWALL ORGANISATION 


re NN OE Ort 
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V y hat is news? 


Once upon a time, it was simply events: 
the formation of cabineta, 
the movement of shipping, 
the manoeuvres of armies. 
Papers of a hundred years back made solid reading 
The Crimean War, 


besides an epic poem and a military nursing servi 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSIO 


London’s Television 


\ 
Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Te! HOLborn Yes 
also 61 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Tei :, Certral 3041 
and Peter House, Oxford Street, Manchester 1. Tel. Central 9867 2 
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iotilanon a new approach to'reporting. William Russell, 
the famous correspondent 
of the London “Times” 
thought it relevant to describe the misery 

lr individuals as well as the strategy of generals. 

| For just about the first time a distant war became real. 

| What is news? Through the Northcliffe era the idea gained currency 

that it was people. People created strikes, revolutions, climates of opinion. 


| Individual people ruled countries, commanded armies or votes. People, in fact, shaped eventa. 


And, of course, they still do! Hence the excitement and significance of Television. 
Equally adept at catching the mood of a crowd or revealing 
the personal idiosyncracies of the individual statesman, 


it has brought reporting to the‘frontiers of prophecy. If a certain 
ustrian Lance Corporal had been interviewed by a Farson, if Lenin ¢; i, 3 . A | W ny Rt ; 
and his following had been investigated by ‘This Week’ . . . it’s fascinating : % a 4 wee x 
to consider the might have beens; even more intriguing to consider the 
possibilities. Able to range from a Folkestone boarding house to 
the seats of power, to cast a compassionate eye on the world’s refugees, 
or, as on August 17th, to take a straight look at the implications 
of ‘Global War’, Associated-Rediffusion's visual journalism 
helps to make sense of a baffling world. 
There is here a genuine opportunity for better understanding. 
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It’s hard to believe that the United States of 
Brazil are bigger than the United States of 
America, and form the fourth largest country 
in the world. 

Yet, forallitsimmensity and potential wealth, 
Brazil is only halfway through the great leap in 
development which, without any doubt, will 
make her one of the leading nations in the world. 

How do we measure a country’s develop- 
ment? The economist’s standard of prosperity 
is the consumption of electric power per head of 
population. in Brazil this is low as yet, but 
rapidly rising. The National Development Plan 
will raise Brazil's generating capacity by 5 
million kilowatts to around 8 million in 1965. 
Even this will be only a fraction of the estimat- 
ed potential—45 million kilowatts by hydro- 
electric generation alone! 

The future holds boundless hopes for the 63 
million people of Brazil, hopes which are based 
not only on her massive power resources, but 
on her investment in new industries, improv- 
ed communications and the extraction of her 
mineral riches. 
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This will be Brazil tomorrow: architect tGemeyer" s model of 
the banking quarter of Brasilia, the new capital city which is 
already—since 21st April—the seat of the government. 


Giant on the march 


POWER SPELLS PROSPERITY FOR BRAZIL IN THE ’SIXTIES 


English Electric in Brazil. Well in the picture 
in all these developments comes The English 
Electric Company. English Electric has en- 
joyed long association with Brazil—dating 
back to the 1920's, when the company elec- 
trified the Campos do Jorddo Railway in Sado 
Paulo state. Since then, English Electric has 
supplied generating plant, electric and diesel- 
electric locomotives and equipment for railway 
electrification, and machine drives and other 
plant for industry. In the new drive to harness 
Brazil’s power resources, English Electric has 
almost completed extensive contracts for the 
big Ponte Coberta re power station 
near Rio de Janeiro. 

In every branch of power peuduction~gen- 
erating, distributing and using electrical energy 
—English Electric equipment is at work. And 
while English Electric gains in Brazil further 
valuable experience, which it can use for work 
in other countries and at home, Brazil knows 
it can depend on the specialized knowledge 
and technical resources which lie behind every 
contract with English Electric. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


a MAN ‘ | |’ ’ ‘RT ad 
7 AA Ana WH 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W’.C.2 


The spiral casing for one of two 68,500- 
h.p. water turbines during manufacture 
by English Electric for the Ponte Coberta 
hydro-electric plant of Rio Light S.A., 
near Rio de Janeiro. 


r Am seereeeres- 


OntheSantos to Jundiai Railway, sixteen 
3,000-h.p. English Electric locomotives 
enabled scheduletimes to be cut by 40°,. 
They were supplied under a comprehen- 
sive contract for mainline trification. 
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Balkan Africa 


HE black Balkans exist: if there were any illusions about the predicament 

I that Africa presents to the world, that it is in any way temporary or 

transient, they had better be shed. The development of the Congo crisis 
leaves little expectation that the problems of central Africa are likely to yield 
to an orderly, or pragmatic, series of adjustments and realignments. What is 
happening is neither unnatural nor unfamiliar. The powers are confronted 
with a region dominated by nationalism and its intellectual and physical excesses, 
with states claiming sovereignty yet unable to exert it throughout their own 
territories, and with nationalist leaders who, beset by the problems of under- 
development and under-education, believe they can best maintain their political 
momentum by diplomatic adventure and excitement. Beneath this structure 
there lurks an instinctive African primitivism: it is to tribalism itself, infinite 
and ageless, that social or economic failure speedily reduces the state. This is 
what Balkanisation means. 

This situation was inherent in Africa before the Congolese collapse. But if 
M. Lumumba’s regime had succeeded in the great gamble to hold the Congo 
together in the semblance of a coherent state, the possibility of a gradual 
evolution, not only in Congolese affairs but in the emergence of more viable 
political structures and systems in Africa as a whole, was one to be supported 
and encouraged. It may now seem to have been too big a gamble from the 
beginning, but to back M. Lumumba, as both the United Nations and the Belgian 
government did in recognising a united Congolese state, was still preferable to 
anticipating disaster. Now not all Mr Hammarskjéld’s men can make Humpty 
Dumpty quite what he was. ced ete gens A MRRP EIS 
force publique on July 7th, has catalysed the great issues of independent Africa, 
set off the chaotic clockwork of change' and convulsion, and brought into being 
a diplomatic problem which, like the Eastern question of the nineteenth century, 
threatens to become an interminable source of international rivalry and tension. 

For the powers, the classic difficulty of a Balkan situation is one of containment. 
Each may seex, by meddling and peddling, to enhance its prestige and influence, 
each may claim clients and pay bashi-bazouks, each may sustain a local squabble 
with the military logistics of a great alliance. But the real crisis comes when 
the external commitment to any client is made the cause of peace or war, when 
the determination, or patience, of the powers in avoiding a general conflict yields 
to a local impatience or humiliation. 

The course of the Congolese crisis has seen the development of one diplomatic 
force and one technical instrument that have, in their fashion, helped to keep the 
great powers apart. The diplomatic force is the strength of African neutralism, 
itself a concurrent of nationalism, which has actively contributed to the self- 
abnegatory policies of the United States and Soviet Union. This force is 
uncertain and undependable ; in the excitable mind of M. Lumumba the policy 
of non-commitment in the great power struggle appears to mean the ability to 
invite the Americans and Russians to intervene by turns. 

Dr Nkrumah’s determination to keep the powers out has been altogether 
more purposeful ; even his decision to direct Ghanaian troops against the Katanga 
must be considered a desperate throw to prevent the United Nations handing 
over to Washington or Moscow. It may be that the state of nuclear nullity 


and paralysis has done as much as the Africans themselves to restrain the 





HE technical instrument that the United Nations presence 


has provided in the Congo is fragile, too. Exactly how 


is no better solution that the wit of the Security Council can 
contrive. Yet the limitations of what the United Nations 
can be expected to do ought now to be realised. The United 
Nations is not the Congo’s guardian. The Congolese would 
not take kindly to its assuming such parental duties ; nor, in 
the existing state of east-west relations, could the Security 
Council be considered at all an effective trustee. Nor is the 
United Nations simply M. Lumumba’s odd-job man. The 
UN force, as it is at present composed, cannot administer the 
Congo. It cannot run the plantations and mines, cannot 
collect taxes, teach in schools or judge in the courts. Neither 
can independent Africa fill the gaps ; it needs help itself. 
The most that is within Mr Hammarskjild’s and General 
von Horn’s present competence is to keep order in the streets 
in some places. This may be enough to enable M. Lumumba 
and his colleagues to talk politics undisturbed in Leopoldville ; 
and if the UN force eventually enters Katanga in such a 
manner that the Belgian administrators do not take to their 
heels, it may be enough to keep M. Tshombe in office and 
the mines at work. If no discussions then ensue between 
M. Lumumba, M. Tshombe and the provincial leaders— 
including the now-dormant President Kasavubu—the United 
Nations position must become increasingly difficult. It cannot 
afford to give the impression of sustaining governments, in 
Leopoldville or Elisabethville, that are both recalcitrant 
towards each other and of doubtful political stability. 
No doubt Mr Hammarskjéld hopes either that M. Tshom 
will retreat from his pretensions without his Belgian troops, 
or that, if he proves his independence, then a basis for round- 
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table Congolese talks may begin to emerge. If M. Lumumba 
has to deal with dissatisfied provincial leaders in the Lower 
Congo' and elsewhere, he may find it within his dignity, and 
interest, to deal with M. Tshombe as well. African antagon- 
isms are not always as permanent as they appear. 

But can such a discussion be set up by Mr Hammarskjéld 
alone ? Are there not insuperable preconditions on which 
M. Lumumba and M. Tshombe are insisting ? While political 
deadlock persists, unemployment is mounting in Leopold- 
ville and other towns, and over great stretches of the central 
provinces the damage of authority’s collapse has already been 
done. In the uncontrolled reversion to tribal warfare Congo- 
lese life has been set back half a century. It may be true that 
the kind of economic life and fitful government that may 
eventually be resumed there will not greatly differ from the 
state of affairs that exists in other parts of Africa or of the 
world. Yet it is still a major and bitter reverse from what 
seemed to be possible on independence day. What can be 
salvaged from the wreck in the Congo is becoming daily more 
limited. This, too, is what Balkanisation means. 


OT one, but three crises trouble the black Balkans just 
now. There is the Katanga crisis: the first, semi- 
substantial separatist movement to establish itself, even tem- 
porarily, within the arbitrary boundaries that colonial rule 
has left to the African succession states. Uganda has long 
presented a separatist problem, which is discussed on page 
628. Dr Nkrumah quashed something of the kind in Ashanti. 
It would be naively optimistic not to expect a repetition else- 
where ; in some Rhodesian eyes, in fact, it has already 
happened in Nyasaland. 

Then there is the crisis of organised life in the Congo as 
a whole: beneath the hesistant separatism of provinces that 
are themselves artificial there lies a convulsive reversion to 
tribalism and the destruction of the colonial administrative 
structure. In Cameroun the crisis of order is prompted by 
a Marxist political dissidence, chiefly centred in one tribal 
region. There has been tribal mayhem, too, in the former 
French Congo. The new states are likely to experience fresh 
trouble in the years before an efficient internal police and 
administrative system can be built up. , 

Last comes the crisis of the succession states themselves. 
The gulf is widening between the militant black nations, over 
which Dr Nkrumah and M. Sekou Touré are disputing the 
leadership, and those states where an established white 
minority is exercising, or attempting to exercise, its own 
sovereignty. This is the situation in which France (in Algeria) 
and Britain are already inextricably involved. In this sense 
we are the Hapsburgs, and the greatest disaster would be for 
us to fall into the worst of the Hapsburgs’ errors. From Wash- 
ington there can be no blank cheque for colonialism ; when 
General de Gaulle has seemed to demand one it has been 
refused. Yet, on the nationalist side, it is on the restraint 
shown by black Africa, not on Mr Khrushchev, that the 
prospect of peaceful change totally depends. It is something 
that African opinion is not only showing a vigilant desire 
for independence from both power blocks, but also may bq 
expected to develop moderate councils in Nigeria, in Morocco, 
Tunisia and elsewhere. It is from these forces alone that the 
containment of Balkan Africa’s problems, if not their solution, 
can possibly come. 
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PREMIER AND PARLIAMENT—I 


One-Man Government ? 


Is there now a permanent trend in Britain towards a system of 
one-man rule, and away from collective cabinet responsibility? 


S the system by which Britain is governed undergoing a 
I fundamental but little-recognised change ? The question 

is prompted by a recent correspondence in the Daily 
Telegraph, where Professor Max Beloff, Lord Boothby and 
others have suggested that the appointment of Lord Home to 
the Foreign Office represents “ a further stage in the evolution 
of British government from a Cabinet system to what is 
virtually a Presidential system.” Ever since the days of Lloyd 
George, Mr Beloff believes, there has been a prevailing 
tendency towards “ the exaltation of the Prime Minister at the 
expense both of his colleagues and the House of Commons.” 
Mr Beloff and Lord Boothby accept this as an inevitable and 
perhaps even desirable historical trend, but are concerned that 
Parliament should adjust its thinking and structure to the new 
conditions. Their views have attracted wide interest, including 
a reasoned letter of rebuttal from Lord Attlee. 

Are they convincing views ? The first part of the Beloff- 
Boothby thesis—the assumed permanence of the exaltation of 
the Prime Minister over his colleagues in the Cabinet—can 
be checked by comparison of recent experience with experience 
in the days of, say, Mr Gladstone. At first sight, the com- 
parison is not on Mr Beloff’s side. Among recent Prime 
Ministers both Mr Baldwin and Mr Attlee acted more as 
chairmen of their cabinets than as dictators to them, much 
more meekly indeed than some Victorian premiers. A man 
like Mr Heathcoat Amory would work the same way, and it 
would be silly to say that Britain could never nowadays elect 
a Prime Minister of Mr Amory’s stamp. It plainly could. 

Among other recent Prime Ministers, Sir Winston 
Churchill’s personality and record made him dominant within 
his government on the wide minority of selected matters in 


which he took a direct interest, but this selection was often . 


random and sometimes odd ; on matters outside his selective 
sweep, the most important policy decisions seemed to be taken 
by his departmental ministers, and even by collective decisions 
at cabinet meetings whenever anybody could get a word in 
edgeways at them. Sir Anthony Eden, by all accounts, was 
much more inclined to set himself up as a methodical policy- 
thinker for his government, and to write personal memoranda 
about everything under the sun. On foreign affairs, in which 
Sir Anthony had long expertise, his voice was no doubt deci- 
sive ; but on domestic affairs the outsider’s impression is that 
Sir Anthony’ s views were sufficiently imprecise to be chummily 
agreed to in theory, without necessarily threatening individual 
departmental policy-making and collective cabinet responsi- 
bility in fact. 

The Beloff thesis therefore seems to rest heavily on the 
personality and achievements of the present Prime Minister. 
Most reports suggest that Mr Macmillan is a man who can 
read cabinet papers swiftly, can avoid getting embroiled in 
matters of detail (of which he sometimes shows considerable 
ignorance), and can then proceed to hand down prompt, 
moderate and specific decisions on matters of substance. 


Because Mr Macmillan’s decisions are specific, they probably 
do carry greater weight than Sir Anthony’s memoranda did. 
Because they are moderate, the Cabinet may have got into the 
habit of assuming that they are most generally (though not 
always) right. But if ever they were immoderate, and proved 
disastrous when put into effect, one still suspects that—under 
the present British system of government—two or three bad 
mistakes would puncture the legend of Supermac, probably 
even more effectively and importantly within the Cabinet 
room than outside it. 

The ineluctable historical trends towards a cult of leadership 
which Professor Beloff professes to see are a distinctly contro- 
vertible lot. One of them—the alleged tendency of the 
electorate to personify its allegiances, and thus presumably 
to rally political parties in worshipping congregations around 
existing leaders—would certainly be wryly disputed by Sir 
Anthony Eden and poor Mr Gaitskell. Another—the alleged 
trend towards concentrations of personal power in the other 
major countries of the world—is a thesis that would not have 
occurred to anybody during the first six years of Mr Eisen- 
hower’s presidency (when the more common complaint was 
that Mr Eisenhower was putting the presidency into commis- 
sion, and when Russia was also supposed to be enjoying 
collective leadership) ; the idea has become fashionable only 
during the last year and a half when America has had an 
election in the offing, and when Mr Khrushchev may also 
have had his own equivalent of something like an election 
fight on his hands. In this country, also, the view that 
diplomacy can be carried on only through prime ministerial 
summitry had its most shining hour on the political stage just 
before an election. 


S° far, then, the argument has run that a Prime Minister is 
likely to increase in power in this country only when his 
views accord with the sober weight of majority views within 
his cabinet, as Mr Macmillan’s do now—although it may be 
convenient for a party to publicise the personality of 
any leader just before an election. This is not to deny that 
some Prime Ministers might like to move towards a system of 
more permanent personal rule ; perhaps the present airing of 
the Beloff-Boothby thesis may even encourage them. What 
are the checks in their way ? 

The first check, under the British system, is probably the 
organisation of the civil service into departmental coteries. In 
recent years, this check has not weakened ; on the contrary, all 
the evidence is that it has strengthened. One argument of the 
Beloff-Boothby school is that the present team of civil servants 
in the Cabinet Office may rapidly develop into a Prime 
Minister’s office, and thus overawe senior civil servants in the 
departments by the authority of still more senior civil servants 
under the Prime Minister’s direct command. But no lesson 
has been clearer since the war than that large and old- 
established departments almost always triumph over small 
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It is possible that the Foreign Office is an exception to this 


tule about imperviousness to take-over bids. The Foreign: 


Office has never had quite the same sort of policy-making team 
of civil servants as domestic departments now have; this may 
be because officials there spend some part of their careers in 
embassies abroad, where they get used to reacting to other 


Mao’s Everest 
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row brewing up in Whitehall which would soon spill over into 
the country. 
HIS leads to consideration of the second check on excessive 
attempts by a Prime Minister to thrust an oar into the 


system 

as if this means that a unified policy would be laid down by a 
Pooh Bah in 10, Downing Street. In fact, however, as Lord 
Attlee pointed out in his letter to the Daily Telegraph, the pre- 
sidential system in America has more often meant that one 
oe is preny| —— by the President, another is 

followed by the State Department, another by the Treasury 
and yet another by the Pentagon. If prime ministers ever got 
the idea that they could move towards a near-presidential 
system in Britain, the first signs of this would probably be that 
the spokesmen of the different departments would start expres- 
sing different views on policy to the public. 

The traditional check against this, to quote Lord Attlee 
again, is that “such a divergence in Britain would provoke an 
immediate challenge in Parliament.” But is this always going 
to matter as much as it is most helpfully still assumed to do 
now ? We approach here to the second part of the Beloff 
thesis—the part which postulates the progressive degradation 
of the role of Parliament below the executive, rather than the 
progressive exaltation of the role of the Prime Minister above 
everybody else. This second argument of Mr Beloff’s seems 
much more convincing, and therefore much more worrying, 
than his first one. An article in a subsequent issue of The 
Economist will discuss it, and also whether constitutional 
reformers can usefully try to do anything about it. Or whether 
they had much better not. ‘. 


The limitless sea of Chinese collective effort shows only 


a ripple here and there 


ROM its lonely summit on Mount Everest, a statuette of 
Mao Tse-tung looks down (if the snow has not buried 
it yet) on a country that is probably more completely 

mobilised than any other has ever been before in time of 
peace. _ Wearing the beatific smiles observed by every visitor, 


the may yet notice that the Chinese communists’ 

‘based on an infinite capacity for reiteration, involves 

less violence to the person than the Russians used to think 
. If he starts with a favourable prejudice, his admira- 


tion may, yet be marred by a nagging doubt about the moral 
values of a system that has abolished the individual. Either 
way, he can hardly fail to be impressed. 

The mobilisation is military, in the old-fashioned sense, as 
well as civil ; it embraces the young as well as the very old ; 
it humbles the official while it exalts the manual worker ; it 
includes the opposition, which is mobilised along with the rest 
instead of being liquidated ; ‘it applies to national and religious 
minorities as well as to Han Chinese and militant atheists ; it 
fills the moments of “ leisure ” as well as the long hours of 
toil. 


Nor is there any sign of a slackening of the pace: though 
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Statistical claims and targets have been more cautioys since last 
year’s great climb-down—when it was officially admitted that 
the 1958 production figures had been grossly exaggerated— 
the great leap forward goes on unabated. So does the daily 
bombardment of facts and figures. Less is heard this year of 
the backyard furnaces that helped to inflate the 1958 steel 
figures, and more is heard of technical innovations and 
improvements in iron mines and steel mills. Automation has 
come to more than 100 of Shanghai's workshops and factories ; 
more than 4,500 factories set up on the Chinghai highland 
since 1958 are turning out sugar, carpets, artificial yarns or 
plastics ; more than 1,000 industrial projects are under con- 
struction in Taiyuan. 

While the percentage gains continue their competitive leaps, 
some thought is being spared for quality as well as for quantity. 
As the mid-year production figures roll in, it begins to look 
as if this year’s projected increase of 38 per cent in steel output 
will be achieved, and that the end-product really will be steel 
(though whether production will actually reach the planned 
figure of 18.4 million tons depends on whether one accepts 
Peking’s claim that 13.35 million tons of steel were produced 
last year). Pig iron, coal and cement are leaping forward 


according to plan, and the more modest targets for the comfort- . 


bringing light industries seem likely to be hit. Only agricul- 
ture—the eternal Cinderella of communist planning—lags. 

It would be misleading, however, to blame all China’s 
agricultural shortcomings on communist methods, for the 
Chinese—who built their revolution on peasant foundations— 
have been more successful than the Russians in persuading the 
peasants that the ution serves their interests. ‘The real 
enemies are the re fertility of the Chinese people, and 
China's ancient sorrows of drought and flood. All over the 
vast land, extra hands are now being mobilised to sow vege- 
tables, harvest early rice and fertilise the barren earth. The 
rallying cry is “ aid the countryside.” In Shenyang, it has sent 
more than 300,000 workers, civil servants and students into 
the rural outskirts; the bigger industrial centres, such as 
Shanghai, Peking and Dairen, are said to be exceeding their 
targets for tractors, diesel engines, pumps and chemicals as 
part of the drive to help the farmers. In Kwangsi the people's 
communes have mobilised nearly a million people for “ crash 
planting” of subsidiary crops after recent rains. In Fukien, 
the land, sea and air forces are obeying a directive to help 
“ bring about a bumper harvest on the basis of the successes 
achieved in assisting Fukien people to combat the latest 
typhoon and flood.” 

Huge though the effort is, the need is probably greater still. 
Although references to rationing appear to be officially dis- 
couraged, the subject was mentioned a number of times last 
autumn in local newspapers, and the reports of drought and 
serious food shortages in the spring lead one to suppose that 
conditions have not improved. People returning to Hongkong 
early this year from visits to south China reported evidence 
of malnutrition and spoke of signs in public mess halls saying : 
“Tt is glorious to eat\ than one’s food ration.” Last 
directive raised the retail prices of 
soya beans, bean oil, peanuts, peanut oil and beef, thereby 
effectively restraining the consumption of these staples of 
peasant diet. 

The evidence suggests that effective rations vary widely 
from place to place, the limiting factors being transport and 
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the supply of local-grown foodstuffs. In certain peripheral 
areas, the pressure of incoming Han Chinese from China 
proper has made itself felt. Thus a Chinese communist press 
report from a village in Inner Mongolia estimated that 120 
households would not be getting their full rations this year. 

Such bits of evidence, nearly always from local sources, 
form a corrective to continued assurances of self-sufficiency 
by the central government. Mr Chou En-lai told Mr Anthony 
Brooke (the former “ white rajah” of Sarawak) in February : 

Our birth rate is increasing annually by 2 per cent. But last 

year our increase in food production was 9.8 per cent. In fact 
we are short of manpower. We can both absorb and feed many 
more millions. 
More recently, Field Marshal Montgomery was given similar 
assurances in Peking. The wavering official attitude to birth 
control suggests that Chairman Mao and his colleagues believe 
what they tell western visitors. But the evidence does not 
support their optimism. 


Cr however, is a fundamental of the regime ; 
Leibniz himself might have been bewildered by the 
massed echoing of his sentiments from 650 million throats. At 
times the note has approached hysteria. Campaigns, slogans 
and propaganda gimmicks (no other word will do) succeed each 
other in a profusion that can be baffling. The latest craze is 
for “ number systems ” designed to increase the efficiency of 
communist party leaders in specific fields. In Hopei province, 
the “ three-seven ” method was much in favour, until it was 
superseded by the “two-five” method. Under the first, 
“ cadres” were required to solve specific production problems 
in ten days ; the first three were spent in study and meetings 
and in making arrangements ; the next seven days were spent 
at production sites solving problems by direct participation. 
The “ two-five ” method covers the same ground in a week 
instead of ten days ; but in mountainous areas, where com- 
munications are difficult, the “ three-seven” method is still 
in use. In other parts of China, the past few weeks have 
brought references to many other systems. 

In all cases, the names have mystical overtones suggestive of 
Chinese numerology ; their definitions, however, are reassur- 
ingly Marxist and prosaic. Thus the “ double ten movement ” 
consists of 

. + « Conducting investigations into ten items of work and 
summing up ten typical cases, thereby giving a great impetus 
to the present work. 

Similarly, the “ four to fields ” method belies its bucolic ring. 
Rooted in Tsinan, it consists of 
- holding conferences, carrying out their official business, 


intr ideological education and supplying commodities 
in the fie 


made from time to time, and it must be supposed that the 
opposition within the party, though hidden, is still alive. 





As ‘cal 
towards the party's policies, in particular the “ forward leap” 
and the people’s communes. \ 
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by ordinary young people who object to the rigours of com- 
munal life and would like to fill their rationed leisure with 

tivities of their own choice. The existence of this subversive 

ity has been lamented several times in the Chinese press 
since the beginning of the year. 

In the armed forces, though party leadership at the top no 
longer appears‘to be questioned, the interference of local 
party committees continues to be resented. The resistance of 
the national minorities is of a far more fundamental character, 
for among them communism has come to be identified with 
the encroachments of the Han Chinese. Last year, the Chinese 
crushed armed insurrections in Chinghai and Sinkiang as well 
as in Tibet, while in Manchuria, anti-communist plotters were 
gaoled early this year. 

The existence of opposition is perhaps less important than 
the evident fact that opponents of the regime do not stand a 
chance. Their\protestations are hardly more than ripples on 
the smooth surface of a limitless sea of collective effort. And 
Mao Tse-tung, adulated as never before, is firmly in com- 
mand of the ebb and flow. As a speaker on Peking radio put 
it, “Mao Tse-tung’s ideology glows 100,000 feet high.” 
Mount Everest itself seems small in comparison. . 


School Bills 


oBopyY knows exactly how heavy lies the burden of 

public school education on the British middle-classes. 

The best estimates are those of Mr John Vaisey, who 
calculated that expenditure on private education in 1958 was 
£58 million for about 500,000 children in private schools of 
all kinds—kindergarten and preparatory and private day 
schools, as well as the big secondary boarding schools. 
Probably these 500,000 children belonged to perhaps 325,000 
families, which means very roughly that the average burden, 
since the costs must be met in one way or another by school 
bills, was around {180 per “ average ” family with children at 


uniforms, games equipment, books, travelling expenses, allow- 
ances and the many status-symbols without which life in the 
’ public school would be insupportable. The state school child 
must have some of these, but in the private sector they will cost 
at least {100 a year per boarder. Taking all with all, the 


out-of-pocket cost for a boy at a “ good” public school will 
not be much less than {£550 a year, and might be £650. 
Thus the total investment in the child of five years of prep 
schooling and five of public schooling is between £4,000 and 
£5,500. 

The parent will do well to bear these extras in mind, for 
their cost is probably at the moment rising faster than the 
fees on which his harassed mind is fixed. Fees are rising 
steadily ; not every year, but often by £25 a year every two 
years. Nevertheless the wind has been tempered to the shorn 
lamb. Between 1938 and 1960 the consumer price index 

rose by 180 per cent ; the 
average increase in the 
fees of the most expensive 
60 schools was only 150 
per cent. 
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the average public school (an average of 24 “ representative ” 


schools) has an income from fees of £165,000 a year from 


the parents of 440 boys, of whom go per cent are boarders. 
Real estate and endowments may add about £7,500 more to 
its income. The proportions in which it spends this income 
are: 
40 per cent ({164 per boarder) on food, heat, light, water, 
undry and domestic staff wages. . 
3 per cont (Csay. ger Geender) on tenchers’ eslaries, Sockading 
superannuation. 
15 per cent (£62 per boarder) on establishment overheads— 
rent, rates, repairs, equipment, maintenance, etc 
14 per cent ({57 per boarder) on administration, bank and loan 
interest, miscellaneous charges. 
The enquiry showed that these proportions have remained 
about the same over the past 20 years. Recently the 
“* domestic ” proportion has started to increase, but this follows 
an understandable decline during the years of austerity. Food 


- mow accounts for up to 15 per cent of the total, and shows 


signs of increasing. In girls’ schools, the proportion repre- 
sented by teachers’ salaries has risen sharply. 

These accounts show little if any sign of inefficiency or 
extra . Im recent years, improved budgetary control 
has enabled schools to operate on closer cost margins. The 
cost of about £400 per boarder compares with the cost per 
pupil in London County Council boarding schools of £332 
per year in 1957. This is little less than the fees of many 
minor private schools. And the difference, if any, is easily 
accounted for: first, the LCC costs exclude many items that 
private schools must pay for such as transport, medical and 
bank charges ; secondly, the private schools incur higher 
teaching costs. The fee-paying parent, basically, is buying 
for his son or daughter better teaching than the state can 
afford. In state secondary schools there is a teacher for every 
21 pupils, in public schools one for every 13. This, with 
other inducements, attracts better teachers to the private 
sector, where they are sometimes (but not always) paid above 
the Burnham scale. (Needless to add, as state teachers’ pay 
rises, 90, pari passu, does that of schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses in the private sector.) This better staffing ratio, 
with character-building and tradition thrown in, is what the 
fee-paying parent gets for his money ; it is delivered as a high 
proportion of A-level passes in the GCE, as well as in that 
more intangible thing, membership of the old boy network. 


UT the fact that the public schools have kept their charges 
B relatively low does not mean they can continue to do so. 
If fees merely reflected high teaching costs and maintenance 
charges on existing school buildings, further increases might 
be moderate. But we are now entering a period when the 


recruitment to the middle classes, the queue of applicants mv 
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grow faster still. It follows that unless the public schools are 
to become more and more selective at the common entrance 
level—a process that has begun—they must increase as well 
as improve their accommodation. 

The capital cost of an extra place in a private boarding 
school is fully £1,200, of which equipment alone accounts for 
£350 ; this compares with nee ae ees including equip- 
ment, in a state day secondary school. Furniture and 
equipment costs three times more than it did before the war ; 
scientific equipment fully five times. A new laboratory for 
a grammar school, which cost {750 in 1938, now costs 
nearly £5,000. It was clear from the survey mentioned above 
that this problem is causing deep concern to all public schools. 
Amounts spent in the past five years by the boys’ schools in 
the sample on science buildings varied from {£2,000 to 
£72,000 ; even so many thought them inadequate. It was 
clear that many of the girls’ schools had scarcely begun to 
equip themselves. To many schools the choice lies between 
keeping existing premises up to date and increasing their 
numbers under pressure of parents’ appeals ; only one com- 
mitted itself to expansion. But even when the immediate 
ain is simply to keep up to date, formidable sums are soon 
mentioned. Eton (no doubt suffering from arrears) needs 
£800,000 to modernise boys’ accommodation and £750,000 
for “ long-term expansion.” 

It is probable therefore that the whole private sector of 
schooling faces a very heavy capital programme for the 1960s. 
The money can come from only three sources: the market, 
charity, and fees. Few of the schools can raise loans. Most 
of them rely upon appeals: for better science teaching, they 


expect to be charged the economic price instead. 
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BeLGsUM 


bf and pes teen pd mprerdwt 
session and receives not thanks but 
kicks and public humiliations from friend 
and foe, he is tempted to go about breaking 


Congo in a sensible way have met, not with 


LABOUR 


Bitter Ally 


sympathy, but with incomprehension from 
their Nato allies. By the time the Security 
Council met on Tuesday, Belgium had 
accepted the entry of United Nations troops 
into the Katanga and a UN presence in the 
Belgian bases. It was bitter for the Belgian 
representatives to see the United States and 
Britain voting for a peremptory resolution. 

Yet outraged feelings arg not basis for a 
country’s policies. Belgium, whatever its 
injuries, has no more interest than its allies 
in a disruption of Nato. The argument that 
Belgian bases in the Congo served Nato 
runs into the same kind of difficulty that 
British (and French) strategic commitments 
have run into again and again. Kamina and 
Kitona are useful, it is true, for training 


and for the western strategic lines of com-' 


munications ; and they may ong day be 
badly pissed. But the members of Nato 
are not itted to defend all each other's 


interests everywhere, and they cannot be 
got to do so. The United States, in par- 
ticular, cannot disregard the uncommitted 
nations outside Europe, or indeed its own 
anti-colonialist views. And in the last 
resort it is not in the European intercst that 
it should. 


Mr Phillips Washes Whiter 


ESPITE its somewhat unfortunate title, 
Labour in the Sixties, Mr Morgan 
Phillips’s new report to Labour is on the 
whole a skilfully constructed and well 
written document. On Labour’s failure to 
attract the young, and the top-heavy age 
structure of the parliamentary party, it is 
almost embarrassingly frank. The tyranny 
condignly castigated. party’s obsession 
with unemployment is ; the new 


extends his analysis to the entire West, 
where private wealth contrasts with public 
squalor and consumer goods multiply while 
capital assets decay. To bring all these 
points — to a Tory-hoodwinked elec- 
torate w uire a sustained recruiting 
and ohenuiaaa campaign and Mr Phillips, 
ever a hatd headed realist, concedes that 
this cannot be done without cash. He even 
suggests a way of obtaining it by raising 
membership fees. 

All these statements of aim provide 
interesting debating points, and the sounds 
of the preliminary whirring of a new broom 
are admirably brisk. Unfortunately there 
are two spectres which have not been in- 
vite to the feast, the documents on foreign 


proposal for a consultative council of the 
parliamentary party’s leaders, the national 
executive committee, and affiliated trade 
union leaders, look feebly academic. In- 
deed this is the whole weakness of Mr 
Phillips’s carefully thought out and deli- 
cately modulated excursion into political 
belles lettres: its almost certain fate is total 
submergence by the tidal rise of events. 


TRADE UNIONS 


Seamen on Strike 


HE unofficial seamen’s strike broke out 
again on y, after two weeks’ 
ace. The new outburst at first appeared 
ess widespread than its predecessor, but 
has been made to appear more serious by 
the arrest of sixteen strikers in London, 
eight of whom were sentenced to four 
weeks in jail for refusing to obey an order 
from their captain. The ostensible reason 
for the new stoppage is to protest against 
the mew agreement negotiated on behalf 
of the men by the National Union of Sea- 
men, which raises their wages by {2 10s. 
a month and reduces their working week 
(in effect) from 48 to 44 hours. The strike 
was called by the unofficial “ Seamen's 
Reform Movement” in Liverpool, which 
demands a formal 44-hour week and a wage 
increase of {4 a month. The impetus for 
the strike has come largely from those who 
are not seamen in the usual sense of the 
term, but catering personnel, stewards and 
the like.' Their grievance is that they work 
longer hours (especially in port) than the 
navigating. personnel, and they believe that 
the official union leadership has never suffi- 
ciently exerted itself on their behalf. The 
doubts of many of the navigating personnel 
about this claim were demonstrated by the 
crew of at least one ship, who agreed to 
sail with passengers doing the catering work 
as blacklegs. 

The burning question raised by all this 
trouble is that of how the members of a 
union can express their opposition to the 
leadership. ‘¢ is no means whereby an 
alternative government can be organised 
within a union, ially one whose mem- 
bers are necessarily so widely dispersed. 
True, Sir Tom Yates, the present general 
secretary, is due to retire in December, and 
the six-month process of electing his suc- 
céssor is now in full swing. But of the four 
candidates, three are assistant general secre- 
taries and one is a district secretary, so no 
abrupt change in the character of the leader- 
oy to be expected ; it is almost impos- 
sible for any outsider to appear and chal- 
lenge them, for there is no way of getting 
his name known to the voters except by © 
self-advertisement by leading strikes. The 
members of the present unofficial strike 
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committee have no such direct aim in view, 


strike against the union's official leadership 
are not only the employers, but exporters, 
ship passengers, and the country as a whole. 


Electric Tension 


= week's alarums and excursions in 
the electricity generating and supply 
industry may or may not lead to a scattered 
power strike on Monday, but they seem cer- 


industry tabled a demand for a “ substan- 
tial’ wage increase. Negotiations have 


‘dragged on ever since, with a two-month 


suspension during which the claim was 
referred to arbitration; the arbitrators 
rejected it, but with a recommendation 
that the industry’s forty-year-old wage 
structure be completely refurbished. 
Crisis point was reached last week when 
tewards’ committee 


many precaution, 
since it is illegal to strike without due notice 
in stations—and the official union 
tenders (led Oy the commnunniat Me Feuiiee) 
declared that they were unable to restrain 
their members in their “ justified -— 
This now appears as an example the 
familiar technique of making a show of 
ee order to hurry up the neces- 
rily process of negotiation. The 
Electricity Council have now produced their 
plan for remodelling the wage structure ; 
and they have reassured the official union 
leaders about the position under this new 
dispensation of the 15,000 unskilled 
labourers (out of the total of 120,000 
manual workers in the industry) whose 
“ grossly inadequate have provided 
the centrepiece of the union’s claim. 

At present these workers get a basic wage 
of £8 18s. 6d. a week (14s. more in London) 
on a standard working week which 
reduced from 44 to 42 hours last February ; 
0 Se oe ee eee eee 


wages, the industry has no special difficulty 
in attracting illed workers. The 

icity Council should therefore be care- 
- ful, during the negotiations which open this 
Friday, 


it is not going to the 
Re ee chi ne 0 alates iahoare 
¢ Se © © ee eee 


in consequence giving a new twist to wage 
and cost inflation throughout the economy. 
With several sizeable pay increases now in 


. the Prime Minister really tho 
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or coming out of the pipeline—the dockers 
are apparently to get an extra 9s. or 10s. a 
week, the seamen have got their extra 
£2 10s. a month, the miners have now got 
an extra $s. a week on top of their recent 
reduction in hours-—the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has cause to feel increasingly 
worried about the wages situation. 


KHRUSHCHEV LETTER 


No Contact 


R KHRUSHCHEV began his long letter 
of August sth by accusing Mr 

on Seo ifying his 
statements “to please allies.” Near 
the end, he gave wiokien: thas “you also 
bear responsibility for these aggressive acts 
against us, just as the USA does.” In 
between, he said he would have to “ aban- 
don my respect for you, and consider that 
you as a statesman have a wholly wrong 
and unrealistic view of current events” if 
t that 
Soviet actions were adding to world tension. 
Five thousand words were not enough to 
permit Mr Khrushchev actually to deal with 
the three illustrations Mr Macmillan had 
given, in his letter of July 19th, of the dis- 
i of “ patience and restraint ” in 


the action of the Soviet delegation in leav- 
ing the Committee of Ten on disarmament 
at a moment when new United States pro- 
posals were, with your knowledge, about to 
be presented. 
Mr Khrushchev's total silence on this point 
suggests that, looking back, he is not too 
happy about that tragical-farcical experi- 
ment in arguing with the feet. 

The second point concerned the Soviet 
shooting down of the RB-47 off its Arctic 
coast. Mr Khrushchev, making in all 29 

vy pro 


pendent state of Congo.” The Soviet leader 
ee ae np a laboured 
sort way, apparently cannot now 
bring himself to repeat it in so many words. 
phecies is the familiar one that, if the 


will not to quit west Berlin quietly, 
Russia ign its separate with cast 
Germany that “ this action ” 
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heads” while reducing its conventional 
forces, is visibly pr 

not for attack but for defence. You need 
troops to conquer a country, for with 
rockets you can destroy it but not 
occupy it. 
This makes one think. Would Mr Khrush- 
chev, then, actually sleep more soundly if 
Herr Strauss disbanded his riflemen and 
went all out for Polaris missiles ? To judge 

his other utterances, he would not ; but 
if not, what is left of his claim that Russia 
has “ shown its peaceful aims . . . by reduc- 
ing its armed forces ” ? 


(An Anglo-Soviet dialogue on a less 
exalted level begins on pages 650 to 651. 


LAOS 


Neutral Captain 


HE obscure Captain Kong Le, who has 

seized power, or some of it, in Laos, 
brings a reminder of the inexorable trend 
towards neutralism in the new nations of 
Asia and Africa. The first actions of his 
revoluti committee, after it had seized 
the standard key positions in Vientiane, was 
to issue two statements calling a on 


internal security ; finance and economics ; 
and “ general contact.” The cryptic fourth 
committee, whose purpose has not been 
defined, is under Captain Kong Le himself 
The extent of the Captain’s control i 
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The New Start 


R MACLEOD seemed almost as surprised 
as everyone else last week when he 
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United Federal Party to fall in line a 
with agreement and with some generous 
tributes to the other side. 

Dr has won, outright, an African 
elected majority ee ; even on 
a still somewhat 1 general franchise 
(voters must have an income of {£120 a 
year, literacy in English or the vernacular, 
or be holders of offices of trust, etc.) there 

no difficulty for Dr Banda’s 

wi to make good its claim to 

t popular feeling. It has 20 seats to 

; and it may even have a try at the 

seats reserved for those voters who 

ve the same qualifications as the Federal 

ranchise (which will include some African 

voters, perhaps more than has been gener- 

‘ally realised). The Welenskyite UFP has 
a correspondingly difficult task. 

‘What Dr Banda has not won is immediate 
cabinet responsibility. The new executive 
council, of which will be unofficial 
members, will be advisory to the governor ; 
and the Malawi party may not be able to 
claim all five of these unofficial ministries 
initially. But control of the legislature is 
likely quickly to involve de facto control 
of ministerial policy. There can be little 
doubt that Dr Banda’s is going to be the 
main voice in Nyasaland from now on. 

Unfortunately, the conference did not 
settle the important question of how soon 
Nyasaland can go to the polls and get 
elected African ministers into office. Dr 
Banda, quite naturally, wants this done 
before the constitutional review of federa- 
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THE SICK MAN 


Every proceeding, every decision adopted, 

every system pursued, in international 

proceedings entails such endless and often 
such unforeseen consequences. When we have 
taken a line, entered on a war, perhaps concluded 
& peace, the affair is usually as far as ever from 
being ended. ... We have always insisted on 
upholding the Ottoman Empire. To hush up 
its decrepitude, to watch over ite dangers; to 
guard it now against French, now against 
Russian interference and ambition, to patch its 
rotten timbers and keep it on its palsied legs, 
till the ripeness of time should bring about some 
feasible euthanasia,—this has been our per- 
severing and thankless task for generations. . . . 
The consequences are beginning to show them. 
selves. The Ottoman Porte hever did, and, as 
we are gradually learning, never can, perform 
the real functions of a civilised and settled 
Government, The character of the Turks, 


the. jatter. Yet the Western Powers of Europe, 


,and doing its work for it. 


who kept Turkey on her legs, must compel 
Turkey to do her duty. The Christian Powers, 
who insisted on keeping vast provinces inhabited 
by Christians ugder Moslem rule, must protect 
those Christians Yeninse Moslem oppression and 
barbarity. The’ Turkish Government is too 
weak to do this—perhaps is too cardjess or too 
fanatical to wish to do it. Of course France and 
England must do it for them. One of the worst 
punishments of upholding a feeble or a bad 
Government, is that it entails the obligation of 
restraining ite badness and supplementing ite 
incapacity——in short of discharging ite functions 
We upheld and 
sustained Turkey, and now we must govern 
Turkey and defend Turkish subjects. We must 
do this, or we must let France and Russia do it. 
We must send troops and ships to the Levant, 
though we have none to spare. We must involve 
ourselves in another joint military action with 
France, though we have had warning after 
warning against all such copartnerships. We 
must spend fresh funds in doing the duty of our 
incapable protégé, who is worth nothing to us 
but as 8 stop-gap,—while a China war, new 
fortifications, a reconstructed navy, and a daring 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, combine to drain 
us of our treasure! As we said at the outect, if 
there ever was @ solemn exhortation to weigh 
every conceivable consequence of every act of 
foreign policy, we may read such lesson here. 
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tion next February. Mr Macleod sezmed 
to suggest that this would be administra- 
tively ro genveen But, with hard work and 

wi eee a and the 

wi y, is there no that 
an ies could be bed cca by 
December or January? The shadow of 
violence has been lifted from Nyasaland, 
and a vital precedent has been set to Central 
Africa. If Mr Kaunda of Northern Rho- 
desia would show as much shrewdness as 
Dr Banda, and with Sir Edgar Whitehead 
now talking about getting a substantial 
number of African MPs into the Southern 
Rhodesian parliament, one is tempted to 
renew one’s hopes for partnership, and even 
for federation. 


UGANDA 


Search for Unity 


LS far visit of the Kabaka of Buganda 
and his advisers t6 London marks 
a further stage in the difficult process 
of \ preparin ganda for self-government 
and eventual independence. Last February 
the Government accepted, with modifica- 
tions, the liberal Wild report. Elections 
on a very wide qualified ‘franchise with a 
common roll for all races will be held for 
the protectorate’s central legislature next 
February. When the Government sees the 
results of the elections—how many parties, 
and what African political personalities 
emerge from them—it will decide what 
degree of responsible government can be 
given. But in any event Britain has pro- 
mised that the executive council shall con- 
tain a majority of unofficial members and 


month. 
This scheme cuts, however, right across 
i the Kabaka’s own feudal 


ectorate legislature. i 
ritain is in breach of the Anglo-Buganda 
ies i iring them to send members 
say) is not 
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Ara 


New research laboratories extend the skyline near a 
quiet Surrey town. The building in the picture is 
a major addition to the internationally known Mullard 
Research Laboratories at Salfords. It is a tangible new 
investment in the future by Mullard, with the object of 
yet further increasing the company's contribution to 
the British electronics industry in the years ahead. In 
no field are research and the anticipation of new trends 
more important than in electronics. A‘ the Mullard 
Research Laboratories, solid state physics, vacuum 
physics and circuit physics are studied at the most 
advanced levels to further the development of tran- 
sistors, electronic tubes and magnetic components in 
all their expanding applications. 

The research carried out at the Mullard Laboratories lies 
behind the quality of all Mullard products and comple- 
ments the research of the manufacturers who use them, 


Itis acontinuous and important contribution to progress 
in electronics. 


Mullard 


PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


MULLARD LIMITED * MULLARD HOUSE 
TORRINGTON PLACE * LONDON WC1 
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i" ’ ; For more than 25 years, Budd has 
One of the world’s great names ars wii n rn goa 


e ° ° ducer of stainless steel railway cars. 
in the design and construction ‘Gictise th cnmadllin iv seidlind 
: , in new records of dependability, lengthened intervals 
of stainless steel railwa Vv cars between overhauls, and lower maintenance and operating 
: costs on railroads in many parts of the world. Notable 
Budd developments include the original Pioneer Zephyr 
... the RDC (rail diesel car) ...\and the All-Room 
Coach Sleeper now in use on five major railroads. Today, 
Budd ranks high among the 200 largest industrial concerns 
in the world, with sales in 1959 of nearly $322,000,000. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia 32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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due to be severely tested in the year ahead. 
But in reserve he has the long-pending case 
which he has brought before the Privy 
Council, arguing that the :British Govern- 
ment is itself in breach of the Anglo- 
Buganda agreements and therefore no 
longer legally in a position to coerce his 
kingdom in constitutional development. 


RENT INCREASES 


Cushion’s End 


NDER a last minute amendment to the 

Rent Act in 1958, landlords of pro- 
perty about to be decontrolled could be 
obliged to offer three year leases (running 
from 1957) to — tenants at com- 
promise rents. Most of these leases expire 
this September or October, and the free 
market will then become effective. In the 
intervening two years some “ uncommer- 


ye 
_ cial” landlords, who were disinclined to 


charge full market rents to long-standing 
tenants, have sold out to new men (mostly a 
rising class of small operators) who do intend 
to charge in full. The free market rent for a 
new small house or family flat near London 
would be well over £4 a week. Old pro- 
perty that has suffered in the years of 
rotting under rent control cannot command 
that, but it often can command between, 
say, £2 and £3 a week for small family- 
size houses in London. In some instances, 
this would be a rise of §0 per cent. 
above existing levels; in at least one 
widely quoted instance—where the increase 
will be from the absurdly low figure 
of 13s. 6d. a week to £2 2s. 6d. a week— 
there will be a rise of over 200 per cent. 
Labour-controlled local councils in the 
capital are staging protest campaigns, some 
right wing Conservative MPs who —— 
the original Rent Act are 

Brooke with laints, and serious ie 
papers like The Times have half-suggested 
some further delaying action. 

But how procrastinating can one get ? 
The houses and flats now at last to be de- 
controlled are a minority of better class ones 
(over £40 a year rateable value in London, 
over {30 a year elsewhere) ; more than three 
quarters of the privately rented houses in 
the country, and all the poorer oe ones, 
remain restricted. None of the really poorest 
section of the community can par La from 
these rent increases; national assistance 
payments are automatically adjusted to meet 
rises in rents. Those who will be hurt are 
a certain number of ordinary le who 
will lose an uncovenanted be t they 
have enjoyed from the rest of the com- 
munity for many years. 

In these last ten years there has been a 
great breakthrough in the consumet 
durables that people put into their houses, 
ES Oe een ee 
purchase finance companies and other 

commercial types. There has been 
no similar revolution in the houses them- 


‘ There has been a 
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reason is that redevelopment in a free 
market has been rendered impossible there 
by rent restriction. The very small advance 
to derestriction that is now taking place will 
hurt those who gained most from the old 
distortions ; these people deserve sympathy 
in their moment of indignation, but most 
of them have, in effect, had four years’ 
notice that decontrol was on its way. Any- 
body who says that sitting tenants should 
again be accorded another dose of 
“ temporary ie cae for their squatters’ 
rights is surely confusing sympathy with 
complete iencbiiiens 


TURKEY 


Purging the Purgers 


HE Turkish armed forces, which last 

May carried out a coup to purge and 
rejuvenate Turkish political life, are being 
purged and rejuvenated themselves. Retire- 
ments announced last week include 235 
generals and admirals as well as some 70 
per cent of the colonels and licutenant- 
colonels. There is no open hint of disgrace 
about these sweeping changes, and the 
financial provision for those retiring is 
generous. 

The higher ranks of the Turkish armed 
forces had become geruinely overcrowded ; 
and some axemanship (but perhaps not quite 
so much) was in any case overdue. But one 
may presume that the opportunity was also 
taken both to get rid of those who did not 
back the coup, and to give their juniors who 
did back it a hoist up the ladder of promo- 
tion, What is not yet clear is how these new 
promotions will affect the balance of forces 
inside the ne) junta. Will they strengthen 
the influence of the moderate reformers 
whose aim is to restore the former political 
life, minus its abuses, without too much 
settling of old scores ? Or will they provide 
fresh for those more radical soldiers 
who are feeling their wa a towards a revolu- 
tionary reconstruction of Turkey’s political 
and social order ? 


Preparing for Trouble 


ERIOUS signs of opposition will 

strengthen the hand of those who want 
no mercy for the past and radical change 
for the future. sina such signs have 
appeared yet. t the devout men of 
Islam who resent a government's efforts 
to return to the secular ideals of Ataturk, 
from which Mr Menderes had begun to 
stray, will probably make themselves felt. 
t fuss over an article 
last month in Istanbul newspaper 
Havadis which suggested that if the Demo- 
crat leaders are to be tried for their 
crimes, the leaders of the Republican 
People’s party should be tried for their mis- 
deeds between 1923 and 1950, when they 
were in power. This naive suggestion was 
taken as a veiled attack on Ataturk and his 
reforms and led to the closure of the paper 
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for ten days—a regrettable reversion to one 
of Mr Menderes’s bad habits. 

Last week it was decided to set up special 
revolutionary tribunals to deal with certain 
alleged signs of unrest. They will also no 
doubt come in handy for repressing any 
signs of trouble during the forthcoming 
trials of Mr Menderes and his associates. 
But the best way of avoiding trouble then 
would be to avoid vindictiveness. 


EUROPE 


Dr Adenauer’s Farm 
Problem 


LL France in the industrial field, west 
Germany has always threatened to 
vide the main obstacle to freer trade in farm 
products within the common market. The 
ae Se ee 
combines with a protectionist tradition to 


still further as productivity rises. Far from 
facing this long-term aim, the Germans are 
extremely reluctant to make a start on the 
first steps of the averaging ee eee i 
means in their case 

If the community’s 
are to be fulfilled, Dr pr rommet 
day have to ovetrule the farming 


Hi 


BIRTHS PER 1000 POPULATION 
(United Kingdom) 


eecppnceigpelcnihencenschindlienet tiie 
S67 2 GS 8S 8S ST BS 


There were 464,000 live births 
in the United Kin in the half 
of this year. The birth rate continued its 
trend upward, but it is still the lowest in 
western Europe except for Denmark and 
Sweden. 





Leapfrog in Whitehall 


_ the advisory committee under 
the chairmanship of Lord Coleraine 
recommended all-round increases for higher 
civil servants ranging from £200 to {1,000 
a year,.as from February 1st of last year, it 
expressed the that “adjustments in 
ey of the higher civil service should, 
as possible, be made at relatively 
infrequent intervals.” It considered that 
a further review would be “ 
some time to come\!’ Now, however, only 
eighteen months later, the committee recom- 


The 
Commonwealth 
and 


Europe 


will be published on Sept 
Se Toe anaes nee Ses pees the facts 


ember 8th, 


Can Britain join the athe Market 
without injuring Commonwealth trade? 


How much can Commonwealth countries. 
sell te the new Europe? 


: Further details from: 
The Economist Seamer pap eae. 
London, S. 


22 Ryder Strect, 
Tel.: WHitehall 0353. Ext. a. 
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mends that some 5,100 senior civil servants 
aie a ree Eoae ie kines Sate 
annual cost to the Treasury (which 

ro accepted these recommendations) of 
about £1,500,000. Moreover some of these 
increases ate backdated to February 1, 
1959, and some even further to October 1, 
committee’s previous 

It has been made necessary by the find- 
ings of surveys made by the Civil Service 
Pay Research Unit into *. “ com- 


parable we Sere pay 
settlement in January e the 


general executive grades gave a chief 
tive officer more than a principal in the 
administrative class—which would never do. 
Accordingly, in Ma am pemcees aoe 
awarded an extra {255 at top of their 
scale (backdated, the executive settle- 


1958. This is a spectacular cating of the 
words. 


next layer in the £2,000-{£4,000 range. 


CHANGES IN SCALES 
(London rates) 


in Oid scale New scale 


2,400—3,000 2, 
1,500—2,120 1, 
Top posts 3.000—3,800 
Poe a Executive Officer 295 2,700 
Senior Chief Executive , 
Officer 554 2,070—2,400 2, 
Chief Executive Officer®. a 745 1,780—2,000 1. 


* Outside the scope of the Coleraine Committee. 
for the two permanent secretaries to the Treasury. 


The. difficulties of carrying out the a 
Commission’s guiding principle of \* 
ing with outside pay ” can be glimpsed from 
the widely assorted titles of the 40 ae. 
finding surveys already comaiae t by the 
research unit ; these include such v: se 
civil servants as Brewery Grades, 
Preventive Men, Customs Watchers ad 
Museum Craftsmen. The examination of 
comparable jobs to the administrative and 
executive grades (up to the £3,000 mark) in 
over 40 concerns in outside industry and 


business was started towards the end of . 


1957. It took nearly two years to complete. 
None of the evidence is, however, pub- 
lished ;\\it is still in terms of percentage 
increases that other salary-carners are likely 
to view these new awards. Will some of 
them now say that they should these 
percentage increases themselves, which will 
then in turn help to put up civil service 
salaries again when the pay research unit 
comes to look at them ? 


PERSIA 


Whiff of Steam 
IAN voters, now in the middle of a 


have a choice of two parties ; each of these 
claims to interpret the Shah’s point of view 
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more accuretely then its rival. A few years 
ago, when the Shah set about creating a 
perth the Mell, there was only = — 
Melliyun ; groups in 
(parliament) were then organised into 
the Mardom party undir the leadership of 
4 man about court, Mr Asadullah 
Alam. two parties have put up 200 
candidates each ; early results show that the 
aa, led by Dr Eghbal, is well ahead. 
Looking forward, the two parties promise 
with more or less one voice more national 
independence, more money, _ equality. 
ty con- 
centrates, naturally enough, os ¢ reforms 
that have worked, particularly in the field 
of public health ; the opposition, with rather 
ter case, on "those that have not. The 
electorate is not maablished or an 
opportunity to upset the estab order, 
but the ‘creation of an opposition, however 
loyal, is a sensible way of containing and 


bea wh 

bear 

before the ions began, 

us ay of a e brigadiers) 
*s of corrupt prac- 

shoes: “The an sinning of purge gave the 

government a chance to cour some of the 

opposition’s complaints corruption in 

high places. Harder to exorcise is the 


_ shadow of army coups and revolutions that 


have overturned the r of e 
Eastern member of 
Pact, except Persia. | 
In several districts, voters interpreted the 
a freedom, which the Shah insists 
pon, as a licence to put up their own can- 
didetce i dents 
have been allowed to stand ; others have not, 
and their rejection has resulted i in a number 
of clashes. A few people are reported 
killed. ee ee eee 
direction of western ways ; a sign, like so 
much else in Persia, of the Shah’s liberal 
intentions, but still leaving the lid on Per- 
sian discontents too well screwed dowa for 
more than a puff of steam to escape. 


very Middle 
former Baghdad 


WALES 


Pubs on Sundays? 


INCE 1881—except in trains, hotels and 
clubs—people in have been 
unable to buy a drink on Sundays. A law 
of that year, recognising oe 
cnunien toe eo ted licensing 

hours, ‘restricted Welsh hours to weekdays 
only. Monmouthshire was drawn in under 
a wartime order in 1915 ; there it has stayed, 
that otherwise it oa 


be invades by ti by thirty Southern 

be inv 

every Sunday. The Coun- 
cil for Wales and Seeman 

cited constitutional i socal ang, 
egalitarianism, and 

tourist trade in their Seco on for reform. 
Even when the law was passed in 1881 m 
the instance of Wales’s then overwhe! 


Liberal and non-conformist patton 
in Parliament), it was really only a minority 
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SPE REE RG RES 


With a Philips Dictation Machine at yorr 
elbow, you have 100% office efficiency. You 
can dictate when you like: your secretary 
can continue with other important work. 
This versatile instrument also records 
telephone conversations .. . takes verbal 
notes .. . remembers facts and figures. 
Philips Dictation Machine means eztra 
freedom all round. 
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CAN KEE 
TnINGS MOVING} 


Released from taking dictation, you're free to be more 
of a personal assistant. You have more time to run the 
office ... make sure things go smoothly. And Philips 
Dictation Machine is so easy to use: five simple controls; 
‘Snap-in’' tape cassettes; really clear sound. You'll 
welcome the ertra freedom of Philips Dictation Machine. 
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You both have EXTRA FREEDOM with | 


PHILIPS DICTATION MACHINE 


THE DEPENDABLE 







COMPLETE EQUIPMENT: 47 ! 
Dictation Machine, Microphone, Foot Control, Headphones - 3 gns. 


MADE IN HOLLAND 
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PLEASE oe ND ME DETAILS OF PHILIPS DICTATION 
MACHIN 
MAME 


ADDRESS 


TO: PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED E.16 
CENTURY HOUSE -SHAFTESBURY AVE: LONDON WC2 
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du MAURIER 
the finest 


full-size 


; 


filter tip cigarette 


~\ | 


made from the 
most expensive 
Virginia tobacco 


| that money can buy. 
“ag 


Boden semi-trailers are today's 
biggest transportation bargain. 
During loading and unloading, 
their prime movers are released 
to do paying work. 


This modern haulage system is 
universally recognised as the 
efficient way to get quicker 
turnround and complete, 
non-stop utilisation of 
equipment. Boden superlative 
semi-trailers are built to last, 
built to give the greatest load 

’ capacity per ton, built with 
superb Cary-Laminaire 
suspension—or tandem axied 
Hendrickson bogie—for a 
smooth ride that saves parts 
and tyres. 


The name is Boden, the 
savings are yours. 


G du MAURIER 


BODEN TRAILERS LTD in the distinctive red box 
ROYTON + OLDHAM « LANCS - TEL: MAIn (Oldham) 5204-5-6 at 4'l for 20 
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ately less drunkenness 


4 


IBET 


Peking in the Dock 


6 Ni San Mg cutlery E> Bam 
Tibet by a committee of the Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists makes har- 
i The report, issued on 
Monday, provides the detailed evidence 


: 
| 
| 
8 


were executed in public. . . . 
to the arbitrary humiliations inflicted by a 
sceptical, and puerile, soldiery: ‘j 
Scriptures were turned into mattresses 
and also used for toilet paper. A monk 


... asked the Chinese to desist and his 


LETTERS 








| East Germany 
Sir—Mr R. N. Higinbotham (page $50, 
your issue of August 6th) is of course 
entitled to criticise your recent articles on 


What he should have said is that in 1958 
almost the same amount of grain was pro- 
duced (6.3 million tons) as the average of 
1935/8 (6.5 million tons), although in pre- 
war years cast Germany used to be the 
granary for the whole of Germany. During 
= years, however, the area under 
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arm was cut off above the elbow. He was 
told that God would give him back his 


Chinese sterilised numbers of them, 
clinical in ion of refugees making 
Ths sunbed Chm cele 

The standard Chi explanation for 


a 
z 
¥ 


gating committee’s membership was over- 
whelmingly Afro-Asian. 


rather than repeat Bonn's propaganda stories 
about “ considerable food shortages ” in east 
Germany, go there himself to study its 

i at first hand. 
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A. J. vAN VELDEN 


Poffenheimer 


Sir—Surely the reason for the decline in 
the numbers of present-day Poffenheimers 
is because successful Poffenheimers in the 
past almost invariably sent their sons 
to public schools. These institutions are 
admirably desi to remove from their 
pupils any the Poffenheimer quali- 
ties that you mention, qualities like brash- 
ness, bounce and general bounderism. 
Possibly one day we may be forced to 
abolish ‘the public schools as an essential to 
Britain’s survival. Meanwhile a first step to 
really — trading abroad would be to 
have a littl more aggressive trading at 
home. . 

Why not by law abolish resale price 
maintenance ? In my small way I buy every 
week two or three hundred pounds worth 
of the ucts of British industry. Selling 
these things to me are a number of firms 
whose prices are identical and whose only 
claim to have my business is based on per- 

sonal friendship or what they call service. 


A Financial and Economic Analysis of 


@ FIVE MAJOR VEHICLE 
COMPONENT MANUFACTURERS 


is one article in the current issue of MOTOR 
BUSINESS. Other articles include : 


@ THE OUTLOOK FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM TRACTOR INDUSTRY 


@ THE ARGENTINE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


@ FURTHER NOTES ON TEE SPANISH 
. MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The regular graphical section includes charts 
analysing world vehicle export markets 


Furfher information from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD... 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W 1 
Whitehall 0353, Ex:. 2 


LETTERS 


I would much prefer a discount and real 
competition. Small wonder that business- 
men raised in these soft surroundings are 
horrified by conditions in many overseas 
markets where such practices don’t exist. If 
for instance the only sound basis for export- 
ing Cars is a prosperous home market, surely 
the only training ground for salesmanship 
abroad should be real salesmanship at home. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Tangley, Hants 


J. O. CHERRINGTON 


Sir—Regarding your Poffenheimer article 


of July 16th, it is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated that many importers in metric system 
countries will not buy in £ s. d., tons, 
cwts, qtrs, Ibs, firkins, hogsheads, or what 
have you, because they are not at all sure 
they will get their sums right when working 
it all out. Faced with quotations from five 
metric countries and from Britain, what 
percentage of importers will bother to work 
out the sixth and most difficult one? There 
was, I believe, a recent inquiry into change 
of British currency to the decimal system. 
Was any overseas opinion requested, and 
did the inquiry also consider weights and 
measures?—Yours faithfully, H. A. SMEE 


Vitoria, Brazil 


Wool Textiles 


Str—In your Business Notes of July 30th 
(page 499) you comment that “this does 


not seem the most auspicious time for the’ 


British wool textile industry to launch a 
campaign against unfair competition from 
Japan.” It is true that the system linking 
export performance with valuable and sale- 
able rights to scarce raw material is to come 
to an end on March 31st next, but this 
does not mean—as the Japanese certainly 
will suggest—that the United Kingdom no 
longer has any grounds for invoking Article 
35 of the Gatt against them. 

It has long been custo: for Japanese 
traders to quote lower prices for export than 
for their domestic market, and the indica- 
tions are that this will persist and that 
British wool textile exporters will continue 
to face not only low wages, but also wide- 
spread dumping which is condemned by 
the Gatt. 

If the West is entering an era of com- 
petitive co-existence with the totalitarian 
countries, it will be in Japan’s interests to 
trade fairly.. Her business men were 
— alarmed a short time ago by ex- 
ports of textiles from Communist China at 
prices dictated by politics rather than 
economic costs. Because of her dependence 
on external trade, Japan, no less than 
Britain, should give a lead to the rest of 
the world in the observance of fair trade 
practices—Yours faithfully, 

f G. E. BirKENSHAW 

Vice-Chairman 


The Wool Textile Delegation, 
Bradford 
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Austrian Steel 


Sir—May we draw your attention to the 
fact that the LD-process was not invented 
by Vereinigte Osterreichische Eisen- und 
Stahl-werke AG (VGOEST) at Linz, as 
stated by your correspondent in your issue 
of July 16th? , The process was developed 
at Linz (Vereinigte Osterreichische Eisen- 
und Stahl-werke AG) and Donawitz (Oester- 
reichisch-Alpine Montangesellschaft), as the 
name indicates, “ L” standing for Linz and 
“D” for Donawitz.—Yours faithfully, 
OFSTERREICHISCH-ALPINE 


Vienna MONTANGESELLSCHAFT 


Working in Harmony 


Sir—I was very interested in your article 
of July 23rd about the economics of sym- 
phony orchestras, but I ‘wonder whether the 
financial references about Liverpool and 
Manchester have not become a little too 
compressed. First, the table showing the 
incomes and performances of permanent 
orchestras, 1958-59, contains figures taken 
from the report for 1958-59 of the. Arts 
Council of Great Britain. Those who dre 
sufficiently interested to attempt to reconcile 
the published accounts of the various 
orchestras with your table, should Yllow for 
the fact that accounting year-ends vary, but 
doubtless the figures may be regarded as 
representative of the actual amounts con- 
cerned. Secondly, it is stated on page 350: 
“* Manchester gives a small subsidy to the 
Hallé; Liverpool, Lancashire and shire 
give a much larger one to the Royal Liver- 
pool.” 

Without amplification, this may be mis- 
leading. I should point out here that Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire really means only 
those authorities of those counties which 
have agreed to contribute (generally on the 
basis of population and the distance from 
Liv or Manchester) to a joint fund, 
the proceeds of which are divided equally 
between the Hallé and Royal Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The amount paid 
to each orchestra in 1958-59 was £12,515. 
Manchester's contribution to the Joint Fund 
was £5,991, and Liverpool's £6,726. Other 
authorities not yet participating are cordially 
invited to join! In respect of the Hallé, 
Manchester also made a direct grant of 
£4,6Q0 and any deficiency was under- 
written by the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. 

In respect of the Royal Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra, i pe Corpora- 
tion contributed a 04 07 annuity of 
£4,000 for the use of the hall and paid {500 
towards administrative services carried out 
7 the Society. The deficiency for the year 

£10,086 was also met ud the Corporation, 
which paid £2,184 for school concerts and 
seine Gite use of the hall for the Society's 
purposes, which was valued on the scale 
of lettings concerned at £6,621. The Cor- 
poration’s total net commitment in respect 
of the Society was, therefore, £30,117.— 
Yours faithfully, Harry LIVERMORE 

Chairman 
The Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
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amie Mr a * is so expressive, and 
thd org osacere he raises a point that 
have preferred to ignore: that, 
London the eager seeker after 
si oa Sahai as eities 
not t t 
Git sou feave ‘Gut tous oie te efter 
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Tales of Two Cities 
A Time in Rome 
By Elizabeth Bowen. 

. 169 pages. 215. 


By James Morris. 
Faber. 337 pages. 30s. 


I travel books. 


much useful, but 


itfalls for writers of 


Miss Bowen avoids all these traps. But 
then, as she herself says, her book is not a 
travel book, al ore coe 

he stayed in Rome by 
months and “ 


BOOKS 


would not be nearly such a vivid evocation 
of Rome had it not been such a deeply felt, 
personal affair. (In pa however, and at 
the risk of olin of as a philistine, 
one must ess to sometimes feeling 
exasperated Miss Bowen's style ; 
although undeniably distinguished, its occa- 
sional angularities and more frequent com- 
plications act as a barrier between her 
reader and her meaning.) 

Perhaps the most personal thing about 
the book is the choice of what to put in and 
what to leave out. Miss Bowen’s choice may 
be more agreeable to some than to others, 
but since it is her own, one can hardly cavil 
at it; she has at any rate been catholic in 
her choice without making the fatal mistake 
of trying to cram in too much. She is of 
course concerned only with actual 
a but al what happened in 

them. Her imaginative reconstructions of 
selected people (like the Vestal Virgins) or 
events (like Garibaldi’s unsuccessful battle 
in Rome against the papal forces in 1849) 
represent an approach to history that pro- 


~ fessional historians would consider it im- 


proper to attempt éven if they knew how. 
Writers of popular historical biographies do 
attempt it, but too often the atmosphere 
they create seems thoroughly phoney. In 
Miss Bowen’s hands, and in this book, it is 
triumphantly successful. 


IKE Miss Bowen, Mr Morris has not 
set out to guide the hurried traveller 
wishing to see the starred sights' of Venice 


i y Piggledy anec- 
dotal city,” and for the Vibes who has 
become curious watching and wondering 
ee ee ce oe 
ascinating answers in a “ higgledy piggledy 

To him the city is a palimpsest : 
When I ins the view 


my terrace 
I see, a y the Sane ae 


tmen and my 


them building in the twelfth century. 
His book is divided into three sections— 
~ people, the city and the lagoon—and it 
the last that it is most successful. For 
is has his own boat, and he writes 
ft the lagoon and his adventures in its waters 
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with more sympathy than he knows how 
to give to the builders of the city or to 
those who painted in it. Some of his readers 
who go to Venice for its treasures as well 
as for its setting are thus bound to be dis- 
appointed, They should recall that he is a 
journalist, not an art historian. “If Miss 
Bowen has written ‘as a novelist, and a 
novelist who has explored all the deepest 
recesses of personal relations, Mr Morris 
writes as a reporter who has sensed a good 
story, and who has the skilled eye and ear to 
give it coloyr and substance. 

A word should be said about the illus- 
trations. Many of the photographs have 
been provided by the municipality _ of 
Venice, and, as anyone who has had the 
pleasure of seeing them in recent municipal 
calendars will know, they are excellent in 
themselves. But the publishers have 
bunched them together with no margins 
between them ; the result in many cases is 
that the scenes photographed run into one 
another, and the effect is spoiled. 


Agriculture’s Future 


Principles for British Agricultural 
Policy 


Edited by H. T. Williams. 


Oxford University Press. Published for the 
Nuffield Foundation. 317 pages. 18s. 


IS study was launched by the Nuffield 
Foundation, under the auspices of a 
distinguished committee, as long ago as 


Sylvia Foot 
EMERGENCY EXIT 


7 cannot recall anything quite like 
Lady Foot’s book coming from 
any other Colonial Governor’s 
wife.” JAMES CAMERON 
‘The historians will derive an 
appreciable unusual benefit 
from Lady Foot’s record.’ 


C. M. WOODHOUSE 
‘Just the kind of book it is useful 
and valuable to have . . . always 
interesting and often moving.” 
MARGHANITA LASK} 
Illustrated 16s. net 


Noel Branton 


M.COM., PH.D., M.B.1.M. 


Introduction to the 
Theory and Practice 
of Management 


A guide to the development of 
scientific management, planning, 
— making, control, incentives 
and morale, public relations, etc., 
by the Head of the Department tof 
Business Administration at the 
Scottish — of Commerce. 
5. net 
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1945. It sets out to discover the long-term 
principles on which actual agricultural 
policy ought to be based. The fact that 
sundry vicissitudes caused fifteen years to 
elapse before its completion is not wholly 
a disadvantage. In 1945, a more produc- 
tive British agriculture was urgently 
required to overcome food and foreign ex- 
change shortages ; today, however, the same 
agriculture has become rather too bountiful 
for the taxpayer's liking. Experience of this 
varied, postwar period should at least have 
improved the book’s perspective, and to 
some extent it has done so. 

Unfortunately, however, the book's 
original design (which has been kept) has 
not worked out very well. Its aim was to 
discover what principles of policy could be 
drawn from various fundamental criteria 
such as agricultural history, science, socio- 
logy, strategy and economics. Somehow 
the livelier issues about British agriculture 
have escaped the scrutiny of this ambitious 
but ponderous investigation, and the net 
result is rather colourless. The final editor, 
Mr H. T. Williams, has toiled manfully over 
the geological strata of earlier drafts, and 
some good points do emerge, but the general 
effect seems unbalanced and rather flabby. 

The book’s rather surprising conclusion 
is that conflicts of principle do not in fact 
occur between the various approaches con- 
sidered. No adequate case is found for 
supporting agriculture as “a way of life” ; 
nor are nutritional considerations thought to 
warrant any particular investment in home 
agriculture. From agricultural science and 
practical farming experience is deduced the 
general desirability of bolstering mixed (as 
opposed to highly specialised) systems of 
farming, with special emphasis upon the 
wider use of grass leys. Strategic considera- 
tions are held to support the same general 
conclusion, since to “ take the plough round 
the 1p oidly a best guarantee that output 
can be rapidly stepped up in an emergency. 
On economic grounds, it is thought that 
mixed farming gives more flexibility than 
would intrinsic specialisation for adjusting 
the pattern of output when required. 

All this is fairly sensible, but does it add 
up to a satisfactory set of principles? It 
would appear from this study that non- 
economic considerations have not a great 
deal to contribute to discussions about the 
right size and shape of British agriculture. 
This may or may not be a true verdict, but 
if it'is, economics becomes correspondingly 
more important and on economic aspects 
this study is too brief and limited. It is 
also very cautious ; it will not offer any 
opinion about the desirable level of 
governmental support. Nor does it 
adequately consider the economic or social 
implications of those conclusions which it 
does reach. We are told that the recom- 


’ mended system of ley farming might save 


farmers {11 ee oe 
feeding Ae or, alternatively, allow them 
to increase by £500 million their output of 
livestock products. But how would this 
rogramme affect the cost of support? 


P 7 
Again, the kind of farming recommended 


BOOKS 


calls for considerable amalgamations of the 
smaller livestock holdings. But how are 
farmers to be persuaded to amalgamate? 

It may be retorted that the book is con- 
cerned with principles, not policies. The 
distinction turns out to be rather artificial. 
After all, the ley farming recommendations 
that are made are quite as concrete and 
detailed as an economic —— would 
be. Moreover, the one ly requires the 
other. Anyone interested in the future of 
British agriculture should read this book, 
but he should not expect to find all his ques- 
tions answered. ‘ 


South African Minority 
The Catholic Church in South Africa 
From its origins to the present day 

By W. E. Brown, edited by Michael 
Derrick. 

Burns and Oates. 398 pages. 35s. 


[ South Africa the Catholic Church was 
always a small minority among the 
whites and remains so. The old immigrants 
from France and Germany and Ireland, 
together with a few Catholic Dutchmen, 
established it there ; but many of these left 
again for Australasia during the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and the Boers were 
always identified, as much by nationality as 
by religion, with the reformed Church. 

\" This book has an enchanting portrait of 


clergy, and 
prejudiced Protestants. He sent a priest to 
the United States to raise money, but the 

riest succeeded in collecting only enough 
ie his return fare, and the bishop chose 
to have the fare and leave the priest in 


elevated position you hold in the world.” 
This ramshackle society had begun at last 
to be firmly founded by the time of the 
Boer War, and despite miscellaneous earlier 
efforts, and one great monastic foundation 
(Mariannhill) among the Zulus, it was only 
in this century that the church felt able to 
make those advances towards the Bantu 
which have been the most remarkable 
feature of Catholic life in South Africa. 
The book contains a fascinating study of 
the mission to the Basutos, and would have 
been a still better book if it could have been 


639 


written a little less from the viewpoint of 
one denomination and had also attempted 
an account of Protestant work among the 
Basutos. 

Though the author planned to end his 
book at 1922, Mr Michael Derrick has 
written an epilogue ; and the reader is pain- 
fully interested in what follows. At the 
time of the Union, Sidney Welch, the 
Catholic journalist, attempted to rouse his 
readers to the perils of an arrangement 
whereby the idea of “ descent ” 
was written into the constitution. But he 
failed to create disciples, and this is hardly 
surprising when we find that already in 
1907-9 he was expecting a multi-racial 
democracy where the whites could no 
longer be predominant. There were others, 
who favoured Bantu reserves and te 
development, and it is important to 
the element of idealism near the base of the 
later policy of apartheid, even if economic 
and labour conditions made it, as early as 


marriag 
uropean and coloured illegal. But on the 
whole white Catholics, like other white 
congregations, were hardly aware in public 
of any challenge to the Christian conscience. 
The present statistics show a Roman 
Catholic population of 1,200,000, of whom © 
12 per cent are of European origin and 80 
The 


just over 147,000 in a total European 
population of just over 3 million. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue Kincpoms or Curist: The Story of the 
Early Church. By Peter Bamm. hames and 
Hudson. 368 pages. 42s. 

This handsome book calls for a review of its 
format rather than its content. Its 


Hi 


tions. They have here commissioned a 

history of the early Christian church told around 
an enormous range of interesting photographs, 
one, and sometimes two, to a page. The tech- 
nique is ambitious and could be successful, but 
is here a failure because the writer has allowed 
Se da oe ne 


driven to digress much too often. instance, 
while with St. Paul at Damascus, he is diverted 
by a photograph of the Ommayad mosque into 
chat about the Arabs in the seventh century, and 
while with Ephraim the Syrian at Edessa adds 
a word on not only the burt also the 
ae een = eee Sa 
spread Christianity is so complicated 

diffuse that it is difficult to follow even in « 
connected narrative; pictures do not tell it when 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editormal sta. in London. 





Cuban 
Cul-de-Sac | 


F Caesar, on stepping into the Rubicon, had found that the 
water came up to his chin he might well have had second 
thoughts about going on to Rome. By the same test, President 

Eisenhower ought now to be having second thoughts about his 
loss of patience with Cuba and his decision to plunge the United 
States into ‘a policy of retaliation against Dr Castro’s government. 
The President has become involved in a game of tit-for-tat which 
looks like satisfying neither of two essential conditions for the 
game. In the first place, the Cubans have returned the American 
blow with a much more resounding one. The American property 
in Cuba which was seized by Dr Castro on Sunday alone is 
worth over half a billion dollars, more than five times as much 
as the Cubans lost by Mr Eisenhower’s decision to cut off imports 
of Cuban sugar until next April. Even if the Americans never 
import another ounce of Cuban sugar but (as is quite possible) 
the Russians and the Chinese between them buy at the world 
price two-thirds of what the Americans used to take, it will still 
be two or three years before the losses of the two sides are 
equal. In the second place, the United States has embarked on this 
expensive course without any real certainty that it will either make 
Dr Castro change his ways or lead to his downfall. 

There is a disturbing analogy between the cut in imports of 
Cuban sugar and the late Mr Dulles’s attempt to “ bring Nasser 
to his senses ” by withdrawing the offer of aid for the Aswan Dam. 
That, too, led to a devastating counter-blow without mortally 
hurting the target of American displeasure. The State Depart- 
ment’s difficulty in knowing what to do next about Cuba is likely 
to be made plain in next week's meeting of the foreign ministers 
of the Organisation of American States. The most that the State 
Department is hoping for is a resolution condemning Russian inter- 
ference in the hemisphere’s private business and rebuking any 
country (Cuba may not even be mentioned by name) which makes 
such interference possible. But it may not be easy to get one 
or two of the twenty countries involved, notably Mexico, to sub- 
scribe even to this ; and any attempt to get the foreign ministers 
to suggest that Cuba needs to be saved from Dr Castro would 
be correspondingly more difficult. 

The State Department’s hope seems to be that Cuba’s isolation 
will be demonstrated effectively if the twenty countries can be 
persuaded to combine on even the mildest resolution. It is assumed 
that their solidarity will be reinforced by the prospect of $600 
million in extra aid for Latin America which Mr Eisenhower has 
just asked Congress to authorise. The growing discontent of the 
Cuban middle class and Cuba’s economic difficulties—the govern- 
ment is expected to spend twice what its revenues bring in this 
year—may then, runs the theory, be enough to cause Dr Castro’s 
overthrow by the (more or less) unaided efforts of his fellow- 
Cubans. The trouble is that it may be nothing of the sort ; his 


popularity may well survive all these trials. The State Depart- 
ment will then have to decide whether to ask the Latin Americans 
at further meetings of the OAS to join in more positive method: 
of coercion—the withdrawal of ambassadors, perhaps, economic 
sanctions or (save the mark) military action. But the longer 
Dr Castro survives the greater his glamour is likely to be to the 
ordinary man in other Latin American countries, and the more 
reluctant their governments will be to take any action at all 
against him. 

The difficulty of the State Department is that it must get Latin 
America to find Cuba guilty of an offence against the whole hemi- 
sphere. Any unilateral action by the United States against Dr 
Castro, based on its own private grievance, would have a disastrous 
effect on world opinion. But this private grievance—the scizure 
by the Cubans at various times, without any real attempt at com- 
pensation, of property worth over $750 million—forms the most 
serious complaint that can be laid against Dr Castro ; the charges 
based on his relations with communism, which are the only ground 
on which the OAS can be brought into action, are distinctly less 
solid. The State Department admits that Dr Castro is perfectly 
entitled to trade with Russia and China if he wants to. No one has 
yet demonstrated that a significant number of communists (as 
distinct from marxist-minded nationalists) have crept into office in 
Cuba ; and Mr Khrushchev’s offer of help against an American 
attack (an attack which even Dr Castro’s critics admit he is 
genuinely afraid of) no more proves that the Cuban leader has gone 
communist than a man’s acceptance of a Catholic’s umbrella in 
stormy weather proves that the borrower has gone over to Rome. 
~ It may well be that the United States was pushed into giving 
up its policy of cautious inaction too soon. It did so partly because 
of the sudden snapping a few weeks ago of that taut-strung item, 
President Eisenhower’s patience. But there has also been a 
ferocious public demand for strong action. Brandishers of the 
big stick like Senator Smathers of Florida and Representative 
Flood of Pennsylvania—who believes that Cuba is more patently 
a Soviet satellite than Poland is—undoubtedly speak for a majority 
in the United States. Dr Castro, by his own intemperateness, has 
presented the Americans with an ideally handy target for toes 
itching to work off all the frustrations which the world has inflicted 
upon the United States in the last year. The occasional voices 
urging calm reflection, such as those of Mr Walter Lippmann and 
the leading articles (as distinct from the news pages) of the New 
York Times, have gone unheard. 


ROM the beginning there were three possible courses of action 

for the United States to take about Cuba. One was to wait 
patiently and hope that Dr Castro would voluntarily end the 
monotonous interchange of abuse and recrimination between the 
two countries. This possibility now seems to have vanished for 
ever. The second was to take decisive action to break Dr Castro’s 
power. It is still conceivable that the combined opposition of 
Cuba’s middle class and the Roman Catholic church will help the 
Americans to do this without their having to intervene as explicitly 
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property. en this is a rather generous description 

of their most recent offer of fifty-year 2 per cent bonds, with pay- 
ment contingent on the United States buying more sugar from 
Cuba than it has in the past and continuing to pay more than the 
world price for it.) But the Cubans now’ have $200 million in their 
exchange reserves, which might provide some kind of token first 
“payment. In return the next President would have to bestow the 
blessing of the United States upon a socialist Cuba (provided 
it stopped short of being a bluntly communist Cuba with a Soviet 
ili base) and withdraw the sanctions Mr Eisenhower has 


. If the next President is a Democtat, and particularly | 
i Mr Adlai Stevenson is his Secretary of State, Senatot Kennedy 


y come into office with enough reserves of Latin American 

ill to make this turnabout credible. Earlier this year Brazil 

a meeting between its quarrelling neighbours ; 

no doubt Senator Kennedy is now pondering on that offer. 


‘Congress Tests the Planks 


WASHINGTON, DC 

Wo noveluies immediately became apparent when the Senate 

reconvened on Monday for the post-convention rump session 
of Congress (with the presidential and vice-presidential candidates, 


who is usually‘ polite to the President, says coldly that 
Democrats have had to remind him of the needs of the country 
—and the concessions toward a stronger defence which Mr Eisen- 
et announced in his message to Congress lend some colour to 

nis allegati | 
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‘| The President is likely to obtain very few of the twenty-one items 
of legislation which he requested from Congress on Monday. 
Moreover, the first Republican attempt to embarrass the Democrats, 
by making them take a stand on the plank in their own platform 
which promises stronger measures to protect Negro rights, has 
failed. On Tuesday, liberal Democrats joined with their southern 
colleagues to reject two measures to help Negroes which the Presi- 
dent demanded (and which the northern liberals would normally 
have supported) on the ground that such legislation would be better 
left to next year. Mr Eisenhower is likely to have no better luck 
with his call for a rise in postal rates, for removal of the ceiling 
on the interest which the Treasury may pay on its long-term bonds, 
or for “ constructive ” farm legislation. This being election year, 
Congress’s only agricultural idea is to plant the unpopular Secre- 
tary of Agriculture’s policies in six feet of earth, with Vice 
President Nixon throwing the first reverent handfuls on the 
coffin. 

The Democrats are intent on passing a comparatively limited 
number of important Bills left over from before the conventions 
—measures to help old people in ill health, raise minimum wage 
and give federal aid to housing and schools—which they endorsed 
at Los Angeles and which are popular. Rather than oppose these 
head on, which would cost them votes in November and might 
lead to the President carrying out his implied threat to veto 
extravagant measures, the Republicans have decided to try to dis 
tract their opponents by, forcing them to debate the President's 
list of requirements. Senator Dirksen, the Republican leader, 
hinted this week that one tactic would be to try to attach the 
President’s civil rights proposals, despite their rejection on Tues- 
day, to Bills sought by the Democrats. This would present the 
Democrats with a choice between risking a filibuster by their 
southern wing and exposing themselves to the accusation—already 
voiced on Wednesday by Mr Nixon—that they are not interested 
in the Negroes’ plight. Even if the Democrats’ big majority in 
the Senate overcomes these tactics before the call of the campaign 
makes it necessary to adjourn, Democratic Bills will have to get 
round the still powerful conservative alliance of Republicans and 
southern Democrats in the House of Representatives, which 
assembles next Monday. 


Banks Less Reserved 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


WS the economy operating at what is officially described as 
“high-level stagnation,” the Federal Reserve Board has taken 
new, piecemeal steps designed to awaken business from its soporific 
state. It is making credit more readily available and, it hopes, 
cheaper by increasing the amount of vault cash that commercial 
banks can count as part of their required reserves, and by lowering 
from, 18 per cent to 174 per cent the reserves which must be held 
against deposits by the big banks in the central reserve cities of 
New York and Chicago. For banks in other reserve cities the 
requirement remains unchanged at the lower rate of 16} per cent. 
New York bankers were disappointed that this differential was not 
erased at one stroke. But the central bank apparently prefers to 
retain some leverage so that it can further loosen the credit reins 
if this becomes desirable. 
moves, which take effect in the last week of August, will 
add about $600 million to the reserves of the nation’s banking 
system. This could mean as much as $3.6 billion in additional 
lending power, and should more than meet the seasonal increase 
in the demand for loans. Indeed, it may encourage some additional 
borrowing, particularly if the banks now decide to reduce their 
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lending rates. In announcing its intentions well ahead of time the 
central bank, while insisting that it was merely seeking to meet 
the seasonal demand for credit, made it clear to the banks that 
the squeeze on them was over and that a drop in their rates would 
be in ordet. 

This latest confirmation of an easier credit policy is not labelled 
as an anti-recession measure but it does serve that purpose. Federal 
Reserve officials admit to being somewhat concerned about the 
current sluggish state of business and are hoping that the autumn 
will bring at least a normal upswing in the demand for credit, 
accompanied by a rise in business activity. The monetary 
authorities belittle the notion that the magnet of higher interest 
rates abroad will lead to a continued loss of gold. They 
insist that as long as inflation is held in check and confidence 
in the dollar remains strong, they are free to pursue a flexible 


While the President at his press conference this week maintained 
as stoutly as ever that he can see nothing on the horizon that 
resembles a recession, the Administration will certainly not take 
exception to the new moves. Not only will they simplify the 
Treasury's financing problem, but they will also enhance the 
prospect of a better business climate which Mr Nixon considers 
essential for a Republican victory in November. There is, of course, 
no assurance that relaxation of the credit reins will have the desired 
effect. But it does mean that the Federal Reserve Board and its 
credit policies, which a few months ago looked like being in the 
centre of a political battle over tight money, seem likely to have 
side-stepped any major attack. 
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Hawaii at Flood-tide 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N his new role as the Republican presidential candidate, Mr 

Richard Nixon has lost no time in visiting the newest state of 
the union. Last week, with a wreath of leis slung round his 
shoulders, he gave Hawaiians one of the first speeches of a cam- 
paign which he hopes will take him to the White House. Since it 
became a state Hawaii has been riding a great wave of prosperity. 
But recently islanders have been warned, by no less an authority 
than the Bank of Hawaii, to look out for the speculative crest that 
is building up beneath them. The danger signals, according to the 
bank, can be seen in the feverish pace of new building construction 
and in the soaring prices of land. 

Hawaiians can, of course, plead that it is not they alone who 
are responsible for such excesses ; the boom in Hawaii is clearly 
being fed by a flood of capital from the mainland. Nevertheless, 
they must bear some of the responsibility. Once statehood had 
been achieved, local agencies let loose a barrage of publicity to 
entice to the islands those already predisposed to be interested in 
a newcomer with so alluring a background. And the call of a 
tropical paradise with its sun-drenched beaches, balmy nights under 
a yellow moon, seductive hula girls gyrating to plaintive guitars, 
not to mention an investment climate promising quick profits, has 
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CHICAGO. 


| ye political 
parties in 

America are so 

riddled with 

patriotism that 

red, white and 

blue are universal 

political colours, 

and visual com- 

petition beween 
the parties is confined to the faces of their 
candidates and to their two symbols—the 
Democratic d and the Republican 
elephant. To judge from this year’s con- 
ventions, the elephant and Mr Nixon 
have a big start on the donkey and 
Mr Kennedy. This was perhaps because 
the choice of Mr Nixon was such a fore- 
gone conclusion that there was little risk 
in manufacturing in advance articles bear- 
ing his name and face; because Chicago, 
where the Republicans met, is more 
accessible to visiting salesmen than is 
Los Angeles; and because Republicans are 
supposedly better off and more ready to 
spend money for the sake of their party 
than are Democrats. Whether or not these 


are the reasons, there was certainly nothing 
in Los, Angeles to compare with the dis- 
plays of election paraphernalia and the 
rivalries of the hucksters at Chicago. 
Members of the press could not reach 
their basement headquarters without being 
sprayed with “Gop-timism,” the Grand 
Old Party’s “ scent of victory” (“ Repub- 
lican women wear come-hither fragrance 
to win votes”), being plastered with 
badges ranging from one to nine inches 
in diameter—the latest shows cither 
Mr Nixon’s face or “I'm for Nixon” 
depending on your point of view—or 
having brightly coloured feathers stuck in 
their hats or in their hair. These are the 
newest form of campaign material, 
designed to replace the simple badge 
(button in America). The feathers (which 
are guaranteed to carry a union label), like 
the badges, posters, banners, nail files, 
thimbles, book matches, kitchen bowl 
scrapers and so on, are intended for pub- 
licity Purposes, to saturate the public mind 


which moves by electricity, is 50 inches 
tall with its trunk extended, and costs 
$149.50. There are red, white and blue 


cardigans and veils, and Knobby Krafts 
offers tiny plastic elephants for the lapel at 
$5 a thousand. But where the elephant 
really comes into his own is among the 
articles designed for fund-raising—to be 
bought by local party organisations and 
resold at a profit. Competition to supply 
the wherewithal for this business was par- 
ticularly keen here. Anyone who confessed 
to being chairman of a state or county 
organisation was almost torn apart by rival 
salesmen if he ventured near the row of 
stalls all carrying similar ranges of cam- 
paign materials. Most of these products 
come in large quantities only, at prices 
which seldom exceed $1 cach and are 
usually less. While there was a group of 
plastic ashtrays, ; jewelry and trinkets 
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matured, the “ Big Five” have moved into insurance, shipping, 
manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing. More recently, they have 
launched out into the development of shopping centres, hotels and 
housing estates. Today their predominance is being challenged 

mainland capital, with the West Coast industrialist, Mr Henry J. 
. » in the lead. Two cement mills are being built, one of them 


i 
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over Hawaii's two traditional industries, sugar and pincapples, 
wiih tn bap sealiabenih ceed comahgen tt Quah eatin: aad Bs 
million respectively. Today, however, building construction and 
the tourist trade have leapt into the lead among Hawaii's indus- 
tries. The 295 visitors expected in the islands this year should 
spend about $17 million, or twice as much as they did in 1958. 
Building last year totalled $216 million, double the 
1955 figure. The two industries are of course closely related ; much 
of the new building now going up is to expand and improve tourist 
accommodation on the islands. 

The Bank of Hawaii does not want to halt the economic develop- 
ment of the islands, but it is concerned about some aspects of the 
current boom. The supply of undeveloped land, especially around 
Honolulu, is running out and owners of agricultural land are being 
given every possible incentive to sell to builders or to build them- 


' selves. Moreover, speculators have” been buying up both land and 


buildings in the hope of making a quick profit ; land prices in the 
Waikiki Beach area are said to have doubled and trebled in a matter 
of months. There is also anxiety about how the economy, now 
geared to a rapid increase in the tourist trade, would weather an 
economic recession on the mainland which might easily transform 
the present shortage of tourist accommodation into a surplus—an 
event that would have drastic repercussions on the construction 
industry. Above all, in their enthusiasm for statehood and economic 
prosperity, Hawaiians cannot afford to overlook one fact—their 
dependence on federal military spending in the islands. It is their 
largest single source of revenue, amounting to about $334 million 
in 1959 or 30 per cent of total personal income. Should this figure 
be revised downwards—through a cut in military outlays, a change 
of policy that lessened the importance of the naval base at Pearl 
Harbour, or even a relaxation of international tension—Hawaii's 
economic pyoepects could change radically. 


Primaries in the Wind 


HE Democratic election programme contains a strong declara- 
tion in favour of civil rights for Negroes. Last week brought 


.some comfort to Democrats who are anxious about the possible 


\effects of this in the southern states. Senator Kefauver of 
Tennessee, who was standing for re-election to a third term, 
defeated his segregationist opponent in the Democratic primary 
by an unexpectedly large margin; at such elections members of 
each party choose their candidates for office. In Tennessee the 
Senator’s capture of the Democratic nomination is equivalent to 
election. Although Senator Kefauver criticised the party plat- 
form for going too far on the question of civil rights, he stood 
firmly by the principle that every qualified citizen must have the 
right to vote. As he did well even in segregationist western 
Tennessee, the Democrats hope that the racial issue will cause less 
bitterness in the South than had been feared. 
Too much cannot be read into the Senator's victory, however. 
ie. eatin bo? een, mest: ma taney en 
Se Tee ee 
are threatening to withhold their'electoral votes from the Demo- 
cratic nominees im the hope of creating a political stalemate. 


the state with anti-Kefauver propaganda, which may have back 
fired; as one commentator observed, more people buy 
sell them. Voters must also have been affected 

Continued 
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Bigger, better yams for sale 


To Onitsha market in Eastern Nigeria comes the produce of the 
world . . . bicycles from Birmingham, watches from Switzerland, 
sewing machines from Scotland, typewriters from Italy . . . yams 
from Nigeria itself. Yams the beetles didn’t get. 

Yams are important to Nigeria as a reserve food. They are high 
yielding and store well after harvest. If they get to harvest, that is 
. . » for yams are also important to Heteroligus meles, chief of the 
beetle pests that prey upon them. These beetles are a serious menace 
and, since they attack the tuber beneath the soil surface, difficult to 
eradicate. 


But tests have shown that, with aldrin, yam cultivation can be put 
on a sound footing. Of all insecticides used, aldrin gave the greatest 
increase in yield. A light powdering of the yam setts with aldrin dust 
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just before planting was enough to protect the plant throughout the 
whole growing period. At harvest-time yields were 26 per cent up, 
compared with untreated plots. 

On yams in Nigeria, as on other crops in other countries, the Shell 
series of pesticides is proving indispensable to the progressive 
Nemagon can control virtually every major world pest. 


Gai) aldrin 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company - 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Men Not at Work 


WASHINGTON, DC 
ore Americans were at work this 
summer than ever before. Yet in 
July more than 4 million were classified as 
unemployed, and the proportion of the labour 
force which was out of work remained 
over the § per cent mark even after seasonal 
adjustment—an unpleasant reminder that un- 
employment remains weil above the level 
that has been considered “normal” for 
peacetime. In the immediate postwar years, 
the rate of unemployment was under 4 per 
cent; it averaged 3 per cent in the Korean 
war; it rose to § per cent in the 1954 reces- 
sion; fell to only slightly above 4 per cent 
in the 1955-57 boom; and soared to 7 per cent 
in 1958. But although other indicators of 
economic activity recovered strongly after the 
1958 recession, the rate of unemployment— 
after an initial recovery—has remained 
obstinately at around § per cent for the last 
year. Unemployment has rarely fallen much 
below 4 per cent of the civilian labour force 
in peacetime, and it has risen considerably 
above the present rate in a recession. But 
for a prosperous year the present rate of well 
over § per cent is considered abnormally 


high. 
THE CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
(Thousands) 
Employed Unemployed Tote! 
Yearly averages: 
1947 57,612 2.356 60,168 
1948 59,117 325 61,442 
1949 $8,423 3,682 62,105 
1950 59,748 3,35! 63,099 
1951 60,764 2,099 62,684 . 
1952 61,035 1,932 62,966 
1953 61,945 1,870 63,815 
1954 60,890 3,578 64 468 
1955 62,944 2,904 65,848 
1956 64,706 2,872 67,530 
1957 65,011 2,936 946 
1958 63,966 4,681 68,647 
1959 65,58! 3,813 69,394 
1960—luly 68,689 4,017 72,706 


Compared to the record in most other 
industrial nations, even a 4 per cent 
unemployment rate looks high. Last year, 
for instance, the unemployed in both Britain 
and Western Germany represented barely 
2 per cent of the working population, while 
in Japan the rate was as low as 1} per cent. 
This apparent contrast is due partly to a 
difference in statistical methods. In many 
European countries, the unemployment 
figure represents only the number of persons 


registered as unemployed at the exchanges. \ 
American figures, on the other hand, are 


based on a sample survey of the population 
and include all those not working, whether 
or not they are taking any active steps to find 
jobs), The total includes, for instance, young 
people who have left school or college and 
are not yet at work, those who have been 
temporarily laid off from their jobs but expect 
to return to them, as well as the unemployed 
among groups (such as farm workers) which 
do not qualify for unemployment benefits. 
In a test run last summer, Sweden counted 
its unemployed according to both the 


American and the Swedish methods and 
found that the American method of counting 
inflated the number of unemployed four-fold. 
It is also interesting that unemployment in 
Canada, one of the few countries which has 
adopted the American approach, has tended 
to be slightly above the American rate. 
Nevertheless, the persistence since the 
1958 recession of an unemployment rate 
of § per cent is disturbing the authorities, It 
is higher than thev, or the public, are accus- 
tomed to think of as acceptable. And if 
unemployment stands at 5 per cent when the 
economy is on the “high plateau” of a 
boom, how high might it go in a subsequent 
recession? Moreover, with elections in 
November, the present Administration has 
every reason to keep a close eye on these 
figures. Mr Nixon was saying three months 
ago that unemployment would become a poli- 
tical hazard only when it reached 4,500,000. 
He may have trembled a bit when the figure 
rose to 4,423,000 in June, even though it fell 
again in July to little more than 4 million. 


HE immediate causes of unemployment 

include the increasing numbers of youth- 
ful job-seekers, the growing use of automatic 
equipment, and geographical and other shifts 
within the economy as well as discrimina- 
tion against older workers and against 
Negroes. The Department of Labour has 
estimated that 2,600,000 Americans will have 
turned eighteen this year, that the number 
will be slightly higher in each of the next 
four years, and that it will jump to 3,800,000 
in 1965, eighteen years after the post-war 
baby boom was at its peak. Already the 
rate of unemployment is much higher among 
the young; in June, 14 per cent of those 
under 25 were unemployed compared with an 
average of 3.7 per cent for older age groups. 

The effects of mechanisation on employ- 
ment are apparent on all sides. Despite an 
embarrassingly high level of farm output, the 
number of jobs on the farm has shrunk by 
2,500,000 since the war. Factory production 
has risen by approxi- 
mately two-thirds since 
1947, but production- 
line jobs now number a 
few hundred thousand 
less. In coal-mining 
there has been no such 
increase in production 
but mechanisation has 
almost doubled cach 
miner’s output. Auto- 
mation has deprived a 
large number of un- 
skilled workers of their 
jobs. It has at the same 
time imcreased the 
opportunities for skilled 
and white - collar 
workers. The unem- 
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ployment rate amongst unskilled workers last 
June was 10.7 per cent compared with only 
3.9 per cent among skilled workers. This 
disparity provides one explanation for the 
high rate of unemployment (double the 
average) among non-white workers since 
they make up a large proportion of the un- 
skilled labour force. 


H™: unemployment tends to be local- 
ised. In the coal-mining regions of the 
East it borders on depression. In the North- 
east, special factors have pushed up unem- 
ployment rates in a number of industrial 
cities. For instance, Schenectady, in the state 
of New York, has a local problem becouse the 
General Electric Company is dispersing some 
of its operations to other regions; Detroit 
has been losing jobs as the automobile in- 
dustry spreads its favours to other cities ; and 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, has never managed 
to attract enough new industry to replace the 
textile firms that have moved south. Eyen 
the land of the future, southern California, 
has a mild case of obsolescence these days: 
its aircraft industry has been hit by the age of 
the missile. 

The immediate prospect is for some im- 
provement in the unemployment picture. 
With the passing of summer the labour 
market should have digested a good propor- 
tion of the twu million youngsters who left 
schools and colleges just in time to be in- 
cluded in the current unemployment figures. 
In the second place, a rather better perform- 
ance is expected for the rest of the year from 
one of the nation’s largest employers—the 
steel industry. Production of steel plunged 
from 90 per cent of capacity in March to 50 
per cent in July, causing unemployment in the 
steel and coal industries and on the railways. 
An improvement in orders for steel would 
make a noticeable dent in the unemployment 
figures, but the longer-term problem remains. 
The prospect of a sharp expansion in the 
labour force in the years ahead, as the high 
postwar birth rate is reflected in more and 
more job-seekers, suggests that, unless some- 
thing is done, the unemployment rate may 
continue its steady upward trend. This is 
why the Democrats and the Republicans are 
emphasising the need for a higher rate of 
economic growth. 


WHO IS OUT OF WORK —AND FOR HOW LONG ? 
Percentage unemployed in 
different occupations 


(At June 1960) 
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Continued, from page 644 

Kefauver’s allegations that his opponent was hostile to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which has contributed so much to 
the state’s»prosperity. Nevertheless Senator Johnson, who made a 
fighting speech for Mr Kefauver just before polling day, and whose 
blessing the candidate freely claimed during his campaign, must 
be strengthened in his belief that he can deliver the southern vote 
to his more liberal running-mate, Senator Kennedy. 

’ Senator Kefauver’s triumph, coupled with the recent rejection 
of a segregationist candidate in favour of a moderate in the contest 
for Governor in North Carolina, washes away some of the bad 
taste left by the recent victory in Arkansas of Governor Faubus. 
Mr Faubus, whose only claim to fame is that he defied the federal 
government and closed four schools in Little Rock for a year in 
an unavailing attempt to prevent the mingling of white and Negro 
children, has won the Democratic nomination for Governor and 
thus secured an unprecedented fourth term. Vice President Nixon 
is unlikely to overlook this reminder of the, racial reactionaries 
with whom Senator Kennedy is linked in the Democratic party; 
the Republicans are bound to use it as proof that they are more 
likely than the Democrats to carry out their promises to the 
Negroes. 


Complaints in the Air 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N addition to “ No Smoking” and “ Fasten Your Seat Belts ” 

the airlines are starting to think that a third sign may be 
needed: “No Complaining.” More inter-city travellers now, go 
by air than by any other means of public transport. While this is 
encouraging to the airlines, particularly to those still worried about 
whether they will be able to keep their big new jets filled, one 
result has been a record-breaking amount of lost baggage and a 
record number of mis-handled air travellers. The caricellation of 
a 120-seat jet flight at the last minute results jn a considerable 
number of angry passengers milling about in the air terminal. The 
substitution of an 80-seat DC-7 or Super Constellation means that 
one passenger in three must be left behind to try his luck with a 
later flight. When jet luggage goes astray it may end up 3,000 
miles away from where it should be. 

A few weeks ago a widely-distributed woman’s magazine pub- 
lished a long recital of complaints from air travellers. To get the 
facts, the magazine surveyed airline customers all over the United 
States and interviewed a group of widely scattered newspapermen. 
Complaints concerned mainly the poor scheduling job done by 
the airlines ; a flight that arrives only a few minutes late often 
results in passengers missing their connections. Passengers com- 
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plained that not enough was done to help the traveller thus 
stranded, who can only reflect on the railroad taunt of earlier days: 
If you have time to spare, go by air. The advent, of the big jet 
has intensified ma problems of the passenger in distress. In the 
past an airline o only had a few problem passengers to deal 
with in a day, and it was little trouble to give them good service. 
Today when things go wrong a mob of indignant passengers 
descends on a hapless official and he works a minor miracle if he 
only manages to keep a smile on his face. 

The response of the airlines to the growing number of com- 
plaints has been to point out that, with a record 50 million pas- 
sengers expected this year, it is still only a small minority who 
find themselves or their baggage inadvertently left behind. The 
Air Transport Association, the trade spokesmen for the airlines, 
passed the blame to the government. “ Because of economic regula- 
tions . . . the airlines are prevented from earning the money they 
need to pour into improved service.” Some airlines are concerned 
that the attention demanded by introduction of the new jets has 
meant a deterioration in the service to customers. Eastern Air Lines 
—which carries more passengers than any other airline in the 
world—recently set up a new Customer Services Department and 
brought in a vice president to take charge. And the Air Trans- 
port Association itself gave some recognition to the fact that the 
handling of baggage could be improved by appropriating $10,000 
to finance a study of the problem. 

Continental, a small regional airline serving the West, has been 
experimenting with a scheme to eliminate most of the elaborate 
ticketing procedure which can take up as much of a passenger's 
time as a jet flight between New York and Washington. On some 
routes Continental is ticketing its passengers in the air after take- 
off. So far the scheme is working well, and Continental is thinking 
about extending it to all its routes. 

Allegheny, a small carrier in the East, has gone even further. 
It is selling books of tickets so that passengers in a hurry can go 
directly to the aircraft. In addition, between Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia} Allegheny offers its passengers a choice of a “ no- 
reservation commuter service ” or the standard reservation service. 
If the passenger wants a reserved seat and his baggage handled for 
him at both ends, the fare for the 269 mile flight is $20.30. If he has 


no baggage, or is willing to carry it on and off himself, and 


will take his chance on a seat being available when he is ready 
to board, the fare is only $13—$2 cheaper than by train. During 
the six months between October and March, Allegheny carried 
23,000 passengers on its non-stop flights between Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia; approximately one-third of these took advantage 
of the new and cheaper service. Equally important to the airline 
is the fact that there have been almost no disgruntled passengers. 


CorRECTION: The map of electoral votes on page 554 in The 
Economist last week omitted the two newest states, Hawaii and 
Alaska: Each casts three electoral votes. 
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Sound footing 


Today clogs are mostly worn for the eagerly-snapping cameras of 
tourists. Even to Grandfather they are only a memory. His choice, 
like everyone else’s, is for a more supple kind of footwear .. . 
something of leather, rubber or canvas that bends with the foot. 
And, if the shoe bends, so must the adhesive in it. It must bend with- 
out breaking . . . yet still stick tight. 

Such adhesives are based on rubbers, often dissolved in MEK 
(methyl ethyl ketone). In all these adhesives the solvent used plays a 
vital part in their successful application and methyl ethyl ketone, 
one of the ketones made by Shell, is highly effective for this and 
many other uses. Shell ketones are stable in the presence of water 
and can often be diluted with hydrocarbons—all helping to cut 
down the cost of solvent and extraction processes. 
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Shell industrial chemicals are helping industry throughout the 
world in other ways too numerous to mention. The advantages of a 
world-wide production backed by the finest research available are 
yours when you deal with Shell. The best of additives, detergents, 
solvents, plastics, synthetic rubbers and base chemicals today come 
from Shell. Your Shell Company will be pleased to give you full 


details. 
Shell Ketones 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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, Pores Disarmament and Economics — 


Oe TA3ETA 


(in Russian) the following two articles. 


The Economist; 


by a Soviet author, Mr V. Cheprakov. 
We believe this is the first exchange of its kind between 
British and Soviet publications. 


Wim Some British Thoughts 


Economist 
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Gazeta. You, like us, inly believe © 


that public discussion of i questions 
is good. It reveals the truth. It increases 
understanding. Understanding is the best 
foundation on which to build friendship and 
peace between peoples. We are sure of agree- 
ment on these points at the beginning of this 
discussion. 

We warmly thank the editors of Literatur- 
naya Gazeta for accepting our proposal of a 
_ Public discussion in six articles of equal length 
* =three written:by each journal, all six to be 
printed in both journals. We are grateful for 
your hospitality. We gladly offer the same 
hospitality to you, and of course you are free 
to write exactly as you wish, with the same full 
freedom that you promise to us. If you agree, 
may we please invite readers, if they wish to 
continue the discussion, to send their letters 
to’ both newspapers? Our address is: —The 
Economist, 22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1, 


We hope to agree on many points. On other 
points you will probably reject our thinking. 
These differences of opinion must be debated 
seriously, with reasonable argument, not with 
angry words. Let the people judge for them- 
selves; that is the first principle of good 
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_ you will surely agree immediately. First, the 


economic burden of armaments weighs heavily 
on the people of every armed nation. Second, 
the huge economic benefits of disarmament 
ought to be shared by all peoples. 
Briush people are fully aware of this econ- 
burden. Before 1939 the British were 
at all heavily burdened by armaments ; 
young men were never even called. to 


military service in peacetime. Imnen, however, 
in six years of war, Britain not only poured its 
blood into the struggle, not only were 
hundreds of thousands of our homes and 
industrial buildings bombed, and ten million 
tons of our ships destroyed—the war effort 
also strained very severely our national produc- 
tion capacity, devoured the national gold 
reserves, and created huge British debts to 
foreign countries. After 1945, we wished to 
enjoy again our accustomed freedom from the 
arms burden. British armed forces were 
quickly reduced by 85 per cent, from five 
million men to only three-quarters of a 
million; military service was reduced to 
eighteen months, and we hoped to end it com- 
pletely. Our Government. supported dis- 
armament at every United Nations Assembly 
from the beginning. 

The British wished only to end the arms 
burden and restore their peaceful economy. 
Britain had gained no territory in the war, and 
did not seek to gain any; as is well known, 
after the war Britain began the huge pro- 


. gramme of “ disimperialism,” in which India, 


Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Sudan, Ghana, and 
Somaliland peacefully took over their own 
government as independent nations. Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Cyprus, the West Indies, and 
Tanganyika will soon follow. 


Unfortunately, soon after the war the British | 


began to fear that the peace and liberty of the 
world were not yet safe. We must be honest: 
it was Soviet military might that chiefly 
alarmed us, especially after the events in 
Prague in 1948, in Berlin 1948-49, in Seoul in 
1950. Britain felt that it must find allies, con- 
tinue military service (now, however, being 
ended), and sacrifice part of its economic 
resources to armaments again. You will 
probably say that our fears have been unjusti- 
fied. That is an important question, but you 
will not us to discuss it in this article. 
Here is the essential point, which you will 
accept, wé think: our fears—like yours—exist 
and have real consequences. Only these fears 
could have-led the British people to support, 
year after year, by overwhelming majorities, 
these economic sacrifices to defence. 

Like all peoples, the British hate the dreadful 
modern weapons of destruction. And the 
British naturally, innately, dislike expending 
national resources on strong armed forces. It 
is contrary to our traditions and instincts, (It 


. 


aoe The Moscow daily, Literaturnaya Gazeta, published on July 30th 
The first was contributed by 
the second was written for Literaturnaya Gazeta 


is even more instinctively unnatural to 
Americans.) We show our reluctance every 
year, when there is public debate in our 
Parliament and outside—in the press and in 
other forums of discussion. We pay the bills, 
after each discussion, only because the great 
majority of us agree that we must do so until 
international disarmament is achieved. In our 
country, we know just how much arms cost us, 
and we are too conscious of the burden to 
forget it or quietly accept it as unavoidable. 

Of course, it is the nations that have the 
most powerful and expensive armaments—in 
particular the USSR and USA—that would 
benefit most immediately if they could end the 
present militarisation of their economies. Their 
peoples would have the right to allot much of 
the economic resources freed by disarmament 
to improve their own living standards—to 
build better homes instead of barracks and 
forts, to prdvide cheaper and better consumer 
goods instead of rockets and machine guns 
and uniforms, to improve social services and 
opportunities for leisure and travel. But they 
should also allot a large part of the freed 
resources to economic aid for under-developed 
countries. Our British political parties are 
pledged to do this—and also the major parties 
in the USSR, USA, France and other 
countries. 

In later articles, we should like to say more 
about this aspect of disarmament, and about 
other aspects too—the best ways to organise 
aid for under-developed regions, how to fit 
demobilised soldiers and military specialists 
into the civilian economy, how to educate 
people for the changed situation, and other 
matters. 

Lastly, there is an English saying: “ Don’t 
count your chickens before they’re hatched.” 
(In Russian, perhaps, you would say: “ Have 
nothing to do with the skin of a bear that is 
not yet killed.”) To write optimistically about 
the economic benefits of disarmament and say 
nothing about the question of disarmament 
itself could not be honest. Why have the 
negotiations for disarmament stopped, and how 
can agreement on a disarmament programme 
be reached ? With your permission, we shall 
suggest answers to these questions in later 
articles. Meanwhile we await with interest the 
first article in this series to be written b 
Literaturnaya Gazeta. We invite you into ow 
pages. 
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LLOW us, too, in the name of Literaturnaya 

Gazeta, to greet the readers of The 
Economist and thank its editors for their part 
in the discussion. 

We accept all The Economist’s “ rules of the 
game.” We agree that a public debate on im- 
portant international subjects is valuable. 
Indeed, we go so far as to consider such 
debates a historical necessity. Our understand- 
ing of the peaceful co-existence of two social 
systems, which is the alternative to a war of 
annihilation, embraces not only economic com- 
petition but also a contest of ideas, of thought. 
In this contest of minds—a contest worthy of 
mankind—we have nothing to conceal. Nor 
do we conceal the fact that we count on the 
ultimate victory of the ideas that inspire our 
socialist life and our longing for peace. 

Yet, it goes without saying, a contest is a 
contest: you will not find angry words in our 
articles, but there will be some bitter truths. 

We are in favour of reaching undérstanding 
with other peoples, and particularly with 
Englishmen, with whom we are linked by old 
ties of friendship and by our common struggle 
to save the world from fascist barbarism. 
And when one speaks of understanding, the 
problem of disarmament takes first place. 

Disarmament is the categorical imperative 
of our time. The arms race lies at the root 
of the present lack of confidence between 
countries with differing social systems; dis- 
armament would make for a decisive improve- 
ment in the international situation. 

We agree with your proposal to talk honestly 
and frankly about our differences of opinion 
and, at the outset, we hope you will not be 
offended if we say we found these differences 
in your own article. It seems to have been 
written not by one but by two Englishmen, 
with differing points of view. 

One Englishman, undoubtedly expressing 
the view of the vast majority of peace-loving 
people, is worried by the arms burden ; moved 
by altruism, he would like to lift this burden 
from his people and to use part of the resources 
freed to help the peoples of under-developed 
countries ; shaken by England’s losses in the 
second world war, he does not want a new, 
and much more destructive, war. 

How could people like ourselves, who bore 
the main burden of the war with the fascist 
aggressors, not understand and share such 
fears and preoccupations ? Can we forget that 
in our country literally not one family did 
not suffer loss, we, who have made huge efforts 
to repair the destruction of war ? 

But we shall also take the liberty of advising 
the English not to forget that the men 
responsible for all their misfortunes wer¢ those 
who were blinded by anti-communism, who 
nurtured the Nazis, and helped to rebuild the 
Germany military machine, to create and arm 
the Reichswehr for an anti-Soviet war. 

We are the more entitled to talk about this 
because, in our struggle against the arming of 
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1 Economics of Destruction or 


Economics of Creation? 


west Germany (and it is being armed, with, 
among other things, the Polaris rocket), in our 
action against the American bases on foreign 
soil which have already led to a worsening of 
the international situation, we are struggling 
not only for our own security, but also for 
that of all Englishmen. 

The English people, like all people, hate war. 
This is beyond doubt. But what, then, stops 
them from ending the dangerous arms race ? 

Here the “second Englishman” breaks in. 
He speaks of the presence of fear in the world, 
and tries to blame the Soviet Union for the 
arms race, for the fact that England has joined 
with the United States in a military pact, and 
for the economic sacrifices made by the English. 

Is there a threat to England ? Yes ; but not 
from the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union, indeed, now possesses 
great military might ; it has primacy in nuclear 
missiles. But where and when did the Soviet 
Union use its strength to harm any people, 
or any state, or peace? Quite the contrary, 
our country has repeatedly quenched the 
mounting flames of war. You will never find 
in our press any proposal to start a preventive 
war, using our military primacy. But you 
certainly remember how many politicians in 
the United States called for a preventive war 
against the Soviet Union when the United 
States had the atomic monopoly. 


Here lies the main difference. The Soviet 
Union invariably shows its longing for peace 
in practice, proposing -the carrying out of 
general and complete disarmament with appro- 
priate international control. 

The economics of the socialist countries has 
no need of armaments. Socialist economics is 
an economics of creation. Socialism is not 
interested in the means of violence and destruc- 
tion. We have no need to rob other countries, 
we have no classes or groups obtaining swollen 
profits from military contracts. 

As for the official representatives of western 
states, many of them admit the economic 
advantages of disarmament, but do nothing 
for it. What is the reason? Very influential 
forces obstruct disarmament because they have 
no interest in it. They prefer to perpetuate 
the economies of destruction. 

Who are these people ? Who enjoys arma- 
ments ? Who fears peace ? 

Can you deny that in the United States, 
where direct military expenditures amount to 
interested in getting profitable military con- 
tracts? Can, say, US aircraft companies, 
engaged 85 or 90 per cent on most lucrative 
military contracts, really want peace, when 
they get orders worth $11,000 million a year ? 

The military concerns have vast influence. 
That is why the stock exchange reacts so 
nervously even to mere talk of disarmament. 
This is also why shares rise so sharply when 
the international situation worsens. 


You write about the fact that expenditure on 
armaments is alien to the nature of Americans. 
Which Americans have you in mind ? There 
are different kinds of Americans! Obviously, 
to the American people—honest and peace- 
loving—the arms race is hateful. But there are 
“quiet Americans "—the men of the Central 
Intelligence Agency—whom the English writer 
Graham Greene exposed with such force. 

There are also the men of the Pentagon. 
And this is a real power with a stake in the 
militarisation of the US economy. There are 
2,800,000 men in the regular American armed 
forces, plus 1,400,000 civilians in military 
employ (over half the civilian state apparatus 
of the federal government). The Pentagon 
owns property estimated at $160,000 million, 
and over 32 million acres of land in the United 
States and 2.6 million acres in other countries 
(more than the territory of eight American 
states). It has been reported in the American 
press that the military have acquired such 
power in the government, in the economy, in 
science, education, etc., in the United States 
that it is becoming a “ garrison state.” 

The champions of the economics of destruc- 
tion in the United States argue that the 
government expenditures do indeed play a 
“ positive role” as a means of reducing un- 
employment and using productive forces. 
Government expenditures do indeed play a 
major role now in the economics of capitalist 
countries. It would be utopian to suppose that 
they can vanish. But why must it be military 
expenditure ? If military bases can be built, 
why not sanatoria ? If five-star generals can 
be maintained, why not teachers ? 

Disarmament is possible. But the omnipo- 
tence of the “death merchants” and of the 
Pentagon must first of all be restricted. 

We know that the English are level-headed. 

But is it not time to show level-headedness 
on such a vital question as the arming of west 
Germany ? The more so that—do forgive us 
—a sorry joke has been played on English 
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inevitable. West Germany, backed by military 
power, will become the full political and 
economic master of the countries of the Euro- 
pean common market. And what Wilhelm IT 
failed to achieve with his plans for Mitrel- 
europa, what Hitler failed to achieve with his 
“European Lebensraum,” their heirs will be 
able to achieve. What will happen then ? 

These are only some of our thoughts. We 
are Se ne ee 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Meeting Dr Adenauer 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


a wholly friendly German press was 

i i ini: visit to Bonn as a turning 

poirit in European affairs. The three major political parties 

joined in the chorus—perhaps a semitone more prayerfully. A 
artoon in Wednesday’s Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung depicted 


he etait af the Seventh adie cmsidends- ther. then 
. splashed along the road to Bonn may have reminded any over- 
sanguine observers of the complexity of the business in hand, and 
of the improbability of any quick transition from brave words to 


in the Palais Schaumburg on Wednesday night, and again at Thurs- 


day morning’s session, that the two statesmen and their teams 
came round to discussing the more particular implications of their 
wish to achieve greater unity—whether through practical measures 
for preventing hostilities between the Six and the Seven, or closer 
British consultation through a resuscitation of Western European 
Union, or a further clipping of the wings of national sovereignty 
for the benefit of the European roost as a whole. 

Dr Adenauer, it seems, was tantalisingly slow to broach the 
subject of his heart-to-heart with President de Gaulle. How far 
he informed Mr Macmillan, when the two were alone, of what was 
said and agreed upon at Rambouillet, was still generally unknown 
at the time this message had to be despatched. Clearly the Prime 
Minister’s stay in Bonn was too short for making decisions about 
such highly complicated matters as the future relations between the 
European Economic Community and the Free Trade Association, 
or the establishment of new machinery for closer all-round con- 
\pultation between governments. But, judging by the Prime 
Minister’s and the Chancellor’s earnest mood, and the extent of 
their present agreement, it seems likely that some kind of a European 
confederation, somehow including the United Kingdom, is a stage 
nearer. Whether the several experts on integration are really 
about to be given the authoritative directive they would like to 
have remains to be seen. 

It is understood that when the two foreign ministers met alone 
on Thursday morning they agreed that experts of both sides should 
try to formulate ideas on how Commonwealth exports might be 
given free entry into Europe. The most substantial achievement 
of the Adenauer-Macmillan meeting, it was officially claimed, was 
agreement that a solution to the problem of the two economic 
groups in Europe must be found by individual governments rather 
than communities. And Dr Adenauer seemed confident that he 
could sell this procedure to President de Gaulle. 


New Thinking in S.W. Africa 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN WINDHOEK 


OUTH-WEST AFRICA means diamonds and Persian lamb coats; 

it is a rich territory surrounded by wildernesses, on the road 
to nowhere. One might think that its political fate would be of 
interest only to its inhabitants. South-west is separated from the 
Transvaal by the Kalahari desert (three hours in a four-engined 
plane) and from western Cape province by another bleak expanse 
of mountain.and sand. Only in the North, where the Ovambo 
people live astride the frontier with Angola, is there political con- 
Smuts tried hard to incorporate the mandated territory of South- 
west Africa in the Union in January, 1946, at the first session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. He was defeated after a 
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counter-attack led by the Indian delegate, Mrs Pandit Nehru, who 
was supported by China, Egypt and the Soviet Union. Smuts was 
furious and declared that South Africa would submit to no trustee- 
ship agreement and would continue to administer South-West in 
the spirit of the mandate and as an integral part of the Union. There 
would, however, be no incorporation; and his government would 
submit annual reports on the administration as before. Since the 
Nationalists’ victory in the elections of 1948, reports have still 
been sent intermittently to the United Nations, but no UN missions 
have been admitted, as they are into trusteeship territories such as 
Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. The European population of 
South-West sends members to the Uniion Parliament and will vote 
in the forthcoming referendum on the republican issue. 

For some time past South-West has had a Nationalist majority 
—the local Germans are no Afrikaner-lovers, but they like the 
United Party even less. The Nationalists, many of whom were 
traditionally pro-German, have been careful to recognise the Ger- 
man language (though not as an official one) and to favour the 
German farmers. Moreover, it was Smuts and not Malan who, 
during the war, interned the Germans of South-West suspected 
of Nazi affiliations. (Windhoek in the late nineteen-thirties was 
crawling.with Nazi agents.) Until recently, Mr Du Plessis, leader 
of the territory’s National party, has had things all his own way. 


ATE in July, however, Mr Japie Basson, the ex-Nationalist MP 
for Namib, South-West, who broke with Dr Verwoerd in 1959, 
formed a new party, the South-West party. Your correspondent 
attended his inaugural meeting in Windhoek, an occasion of great 
ebullience. The, chairman, a German, looked very like Professor 
Hallstein ; the speaker was Mr Basson ; there was a third silent 
personality on the platform, presumably “ English.” Amid shouts 
of “ Verraéter” and “ Verwoerd,” but also much cheering, Japiec 
Basson declared his policy of unity in equality of South Africa’s 
white races; of trilinguality in South-West (enabling young 
German immigrants to enter the administration without passing a 
qualifying exam in Afrikaans) and of the eventual introduction of 
non-whites into the integrated body politic. Mr Basson’s speech 
was an all-out attack on Dr Verwoerd. Coming from a former 
government whip and a man of 41 who has all his political life before 
him, Mr Basson’s move seems important in the politics of the whole 
Union. He is a powerful speaker in English and Afrikaans. He 
condemned the growing police-state, the searching of visitors’ hotel 
bedrooms and Dr Verwoerd’s addiction to baasskap and dominasie. 
Mr Basson’s opposition corresponds on the Afrikaner Nationalist 
side to the stand made by the Progressives (Messrs Steytler, 
Lawrence, Molteno, Oppenheimer) who come from the United 
Party and mostly from the English-speaking population. Both 
groups subscribe at least to Mr Basson’s: “ You must help the 
non-European to get ahead to prevent all his pent-up hatred being 
vented on the European.” 

What was even more interesting was the discovery, in conversa- 
tion with both Mr Basson and Mr Nichaus, the United Party 
leader, that neither was content with the constitutional status of 
South-west Africa. Both rejected incorporation with the Union: 
both disliked the idea of a trusteeship agreement with the United 
Nations ; both wanted “ autonomy” for South-West. Autonomy 
meant not independence of the Union—but two things: a)tem- 
porary status as a privileged province linked to the Union, and 
ultimate membership of a Southern African federation of black 
and white states, which would include a few non-bogus Bantustans 
and possibly Southern Rhodesia. 

This is dynamite under Dr Verwoerd and his Afrikaner National 
Socialists: but it could also be a bodkin in the black African UN 
balloon. A vigorous movement for South-West’s ultimate indepen- 
dence coming from a whice (and presumably a tacit black) majority 
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in the territory could lead to a situation in which Pretoria might 
choose to devolve its native administration upon Windhoek and 
accept some modus vivendi with the United Nations at one remove. 
If it is unthinkable that Dr Verwoerd should sign a trusteeship 
agreement containing conditions acceptable to the international 
community (and especially to the black African states) it is highly 
improbable that the United Nations would try to dislodge the 
South African administration by force. 


The present Afrikaner-staffed Bantu administration is very 
unpopular with the Hereros (42,000 of them live in the Kaokoveld 
reserve) and with the Ovambos (there are 250,000 of them in 
Ovamboland). Some 40,000 other Bantu occupy the Okavango 
region, also on the northern frontier. Chief Hosea Kutako has 
repeatedly appealed to the United Nations and did so again after 
the riots in Windhoek early this year. Mr Bruwer Blignaut, the 
head of the administration, has rejected the various charges. Your 
correspondent was told by a member of the Ovamboland People’s 
Organisation outside the territory that the Bantu administration 
had tried to exile his brother to Angola and had chained him up 
in the reserve when the Portuguese authorities refused to take him. 
The brother had then escaped across the Kalahari and ultimately 
reached the Addis Ababa conference. As things are, about 350,000 
natives are living incommumicado in the reserves. Within the 
police zone. a large area centred on Windhoek and comprising the 
European farms, there are other small reserves. An unspecified 
number of Bushmen, Bastards (coloureds) and Hottentots are 
included in the various statistics. 

Ovamboland lives half from crops, half from cattle. The admini- 
stration is doing some irrigation in this reserve. In the Kaokoveld 
cattle provide 95 per cent of the livelihood. Dipping tanks are 
being installed to enable the marketing of native cattle—these 
earned £212,000 in 1958—outside the reserves. All the taxes paid 
by the natives go, according to the Bantu administration, into 
their own agricultural development fund. 

The whites’ basis of complaint against the present regime is that 
the Union collars South-West’s foreign exchange earnings (in 1959 
the territory sold, among much else, {15.2 million of gem diamonds 
and {£115,500 of industrial ones) and then exercises import control. 
This necessitates, it is argued in Windhoek, uneconomic purchases 
from the Union. According to Mr Nichaus, the meat-marketing 
arrangements are also unfavourable ; the Union takes almost all 
South-West’s meat, but only at moments convenient to the Union’s 
own farmers. In return, however, Pretoria subsidises the railways 
to the tune of £1 million per annum—small wonder when one 
sees the goods trains puffing through the endless wastes. It also 
pays for the police. 

South-west Africa has no poor whites. The prosperous 
Afrikaner is confronted with many Germans and few English. So 
for once the deadly Anglo-Afrikaner dispute subsides. The black- 
white ratio is about 8-1, the colours now being largely segregated. 
The natives come into Windhoek on an 18 months’ contract. 
If the white society can be trilingually united and decreasingly 
racialist, the future could be harmonious. The main battle at the 
moment is between the predikants of the Dutch Reformed Church 
and the German community. The former strongly object to the 
unbridled revelry of the Germans at Fasching time. The 1960 
carnival was apparently the best ever. 

South-West sells, or could sell, quite enough diamonds, copper, 
lead, zinc, karakul pelts, beef, cheese and guano to pay for a 
good life for its entire population (now os at $75,000). The 
Africans will need more land and more education. They must be 

given parliamentary representation. What befogs them surprisingly 
Car ls Ge Beeene ‘Thee of BO There is 
Frithstiick, Ontbyt and a word in Ovambo. One wonders 
south-west’s future mie blanke ministers will think in at 
of night. 
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Cypriot Independence Day 


ROBABLY no people in history have ever viewed their inde- 
pendence ‘with less enthusiasm than the Cypriots, and this 
reality—of which no one is more aware than Archbishop 


seats were won by the pro-Makarios Patriotic Front 

other five by the communist-controlled Akel, while all the 

fifteen Turkish seats went to the pro-Kutchuk National Front. 
In the Greek communal chamber only three Ake] members oppose 


- the Patriotic Front, and all thirty of Dr Kutchuk’s supporters were 


elected unopposed in the Turkish chamber. 
Whether it is in the true long term interest of the republic that 
the two should have such enormous majorities is open 


‘to question—even allowing for the short term advantage of averting 


fierce electoral strife on the eve of independence. Paradoxically, 
total absence of opposition voices, other than the Communists, 
tend to accentuate the instinctive tendency of the Turks to 
themselves as the opposition, and on present form a tug 
between them and the patriotic front right 

et both face the same real enemies: the 

wing the Communists. If the opposition forces 
represented in a fair proportion, the Makarios men and the 


federation, and may wield an influence out of proportion to its 
numbers. 


The Turkish election figures are probably more misleading thah 
the Greek ones. After several weeks of subterranean rumbling, the 
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opposition to Dr Kutchuk’s junta (rather than to Dr Kutchuk him- 
‘self) erupted in demonstrations three nights running at Limassol 
and the announcement of a new ition party in Nicosia, which 
may be led by a local lawyer, Mr Ahmed Gurkan. The new Turkish 
government in Ankara still shows every sign of supporting Dr 
Kutchuk ; but there is no shortage of local politicians ready to make 
capital out of the fact that he was formerly closely associated with 
the discredited Menderes regime. 


A spirit of dark mystery always broods over the inner workings 
of Turkish Cypriot politics and one might be tempted to leave them 
unexplored if it were not that relations between Ankara and Ataturk 
Square are so crucial for the success of the whole Cyprus experi- 
ment. For if Ankara takes a clear line that the experiment is to 
work, then almost certainly it will. But if such positive instructions 
from Ankara are lacking, then the Turks may, without deliberately 
intending to do so, hamstring the new republic from the outset, in 
particular by the use of their veto. They have limitless opportunity 
to do so under the constitution which, by the neatest piece of 
lifemanship Cyprus officialdom has ever displayed, was astutely 
embedded amongst the other published documents on the Cyprus 
treaties, so that many Greeks hardly yet know what it contains. 
In fairness to Dr Kutchuk, who has shown an incipient statesman- 
ship which few would have credited him with eighteen months ago, 
it must be stressed that he himself is unlikely to use the veto power 
recklessly, but he is surrounded by chauvinistic characters who 
regard the veto as a sort of joker which at every opportu- 
nity is to be produced out of the pack to thwart. Greek 
intentions. ‘ 

The spectacle of schism and secession within the Turkish ranks 
has brought wry smiles to Greek faces, which seem hardly justi- 
fied by the state of Greek Cypriot affairs. There is, however, 

t to be found in the gradual ascendancy of 

“ moderate” elements within Archbishop Makarios’s regime ; in 

this context the pending appointment of a foreign minister will 

be significant. But the influence of the Grivas men should not 

be gauged by the eclipse at the polls of the new ultra 

right-wing party, the so-called Association of Former Eoka Fighters. 

this new party will have any future no one can say ; 

but it is clear that the idea of enosis, which it embodies, has not 
been killed merely by proscribing it in the constitution. 


NDEED, it is to some extent being kept alive by the educational 

policy ot the Makarios regime. “‘ Though in politics we are kept 
asunder, in thought and in culture we shall prove ourselves more 
Greek than the Greeks”; this in essence is the motto and the 
objective of nearly all Greek Cypriot educationists and this may 
be the kernel of the Cyprus problem for years to come. All the 
Signs are: that a generation of youngsters is emerging as passion- 
ately hellenic as its elder brothers and sisters who so recently 
were throwing Coca-Cola bottles and other, less innocuous, missiles 
at the British troops. When one reflects that parallel nationalist 
ideals are being inculcated most fervently into Turkish youth, one 
wonders how many millenia will have to pass before there is a 
sense of Cypriot nationhood. ; 


For the present, however, strands of hope and fear, expectation 
and apprehension, are woven in a singular pattern. It may well 
be that the worldly acumen of Archbishop Makarios—and of the 
governments of Greece, Turkey and Britain—will count for more. 
in getting the republic on its feet, than the patent lack of popular 
enthusiasm. On many issues Archbishop Makarios has shown 
distinct qualities of statesmanship which the British who know 
him well would quickly acknowledge. But now he must 
lead his people forward—with the British no longer there to 
blame. 
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Greece's Divided Centre 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 


ENERAL GRIVAS’S entry into Greek politics has introduced a 
G new complication which will have to be taken into account 
when and if a decisive attempt is made to regroup the opposition 
and so rid the Greek political scene of its present lack of perspec- 
tive. The general’s decision was announced in ominous terms 
of messianic elation which by the look of things has not proved 
contagious. A year ago the former Eoka leader was thought to 
be a direct threat to the Karamanlis government ; now he has 
become just one more obstacle to the unification of the forces 
of the centre. Despite their common ideological background, these 
centre groups are now hopelessly split by the ambitions of their 
individual leaders. 

Attempts by the Liberal party’s leader, Mr Venizelos, to bring 
the centre together have recently included an offer to General 


Grivas to lead a consortium of centre groups. But the general- 


expressed some strange theories about how this should be achieved. 
He spoke of parties “ suspending their political activities ” to give 
him a few undistracted years in power in the course of which he 
would cure Greece’s permanent ailments and then retire—yet 
another Cincinnatus—leaving the professional politicians to resume 
their antics. These ideas naturally did not appeal to the politicians. 
General Grivas therefore announced his decision to ignore them 
altogether and to create a “ new national political movement.” 

, Thus the emergence of General Grivas has lent a note of 
urgency to the continuing search for a formula that would allow 
a regrouping of the centre. The danger today is that in a general 
election General Grivas would certainly draw some support both 
from the right wing and from the centre, weakening them both 
to the advantage of the large monolithic block on the extreme left. 

In the prevailing confusion some leaders of the centre groups 
believe that unity can only be achieved if the Karamanlis govern- 
ment is overthrown (probably because all would want a share of 
the spoils). The logical thing would seem to be that they should 
join forces to give political expression to the aspirations of a 
growing section of the electorate who today feel forsaken in the 
vacuum between the government and the communists. Rather 
than do that, many centre leaders are wasting their energies in 
attacking the government even on the most quixotic issues. They 
fail to realise that it is the present government’s stability that gives 
them a chance to reform, and perhaps to unite as a single party 
under a single leader. A more realistic aim than trying to over- 
throw the government would be to consolidate their programmes 
so that by time of the next elections they would have con- 
vinced enough people that the centre can eventually take over 
and do well. 

A reunion of the centre would be easier if the parties knew in 
advance which electoral system will operate at the next elections. 
Simple proportional representation would encourage personal 
ambitions and discourage union ; the! majority system would force 
a compromise but might go so far as to push the centre parties 
into a popular front with the communists. The government has 
its reasons for refusing to discuss the electoral law two years before 
the elections are due ; people might lose faith in the government's 
grip on power, and attention might be diverted from the effort 
to overcome the country’s economic problems. A last-minute 
decision on the electoral system allows a clearer view of party 
prospects, including communist prospects. This may enable the 
government to avoid a repetition of the 1958 elections, when the 
pro-communist EDA was returned as the second strongest party 
in parliament. Many people feel that some preventive action 
by means of manipulating the electoral system is preferable to 
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the more drastic remedies which might eventually be needed if the 
centre parties remain split and their supporters are driven in despair 
to vote for the extreme Left. 


Castro and his Lieutenants 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN HAVANA 


PF its Conservative beginnings last year, when moderate busi- 
nessmen and lawyers were appointed to leading administrative 
positions, the Cuban revolution has plunged into an aggressive 
foreign policy, supported by continuous purges and accompanied 
by numerous defections. The regime’s policy of “ exporting 
revolution” through diplomatic channels, propaganda and links 
with left-wing groups in Latin America is in full swing, while its 
seizure this week of most of the remaining American investments 
on the island has given it all but absolute control of the Cuban 
economy. As the disenchantment of the middle classes increases, 
the definition of “counter-revolutionary” has to be steadily 
broadened. The most recent escapees from Cuba were former 
supporters and personal friends of Dr Castro, who now vilifies 
them as Spies and traitors: Major Ral Chibas, an official in the 
revolution who had fought with the rebel forces in 
Sierra Maestra for nearly two years; Sr Angel Quevedo, editor 
of the strongly pro-Castro popular magazine Bohemia; and Sr 
José Miré Cardona, an internationally known lawyer who was 
the regime’s first prime minister and its ambassador-designate to 
the United States. The purges have at least the merit of being 
carried out without bloodshed ; most of the defectors have found 
comfortable exile in Florida. 

The flight of the moderates, the expropriation of $750 million 
of United States property with only the haziest promise to pay 
for it, and the indefinite postponement of elections have emphasised 
the absolute powers of the ruling triumvirate. Despite his recent 
illness and the suggestions that he might retire for a brief period, 
Fidel Castro remains what he has been from the beginning, the 
“Maximum Chief” of the revolution. His hold on the imagina- 
tion of the Cuban people is greater than it has ever been. By 
liberating them from the Batista dictatorship he inspired deep | 
feelings of gratitude, and his actions since coming to power have 
increased his popularity among workers and farm labourers. His 
lengthy appearances on television are still followed to the very 
end by attentive people all over the island. 

Dr Castro’s defects as an administrator spring partly from his 
own energy and enthusiasm. He is unable to set a timetable or 
agree to priorities. The agrarian reform programme, armaments, 
the propaganda drive and the provision of workers’ holiday resorts 


are all given equal importance, and must all be carried out at 
once. The result has been a deficit of $400 million this year in 
a budget of only twice that amount. Unwilling to delegate autho- 
rity, Dr Castro travels restlessly from one end of Cuba to the 
other, leading expeditions up mountain peaks, taking part in 
athletic competitions, inspecting army and militia units, farm 
co-operatives and schools, and haranguing audiences. He sleeps 
little, always in a different place, eats enormous meals at irregular 
intervals, and smokes far too many strong black Cuban cigars. 
Although still young (he turned 34 on August 13th) and blessed 
with remarkable powers of endurance, he has drawn too heavily 
on his physical and emotional reserves. Unless he obeys his 


physician’s orders to slow down, he risks a serious 
Should Fidel falter, his younger brother Raul, minister 
the army, would take over. Raul, the youngest 
and the only one without a university degree, is 
restrained than his brother, but even more 
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Fanfani Finds the Unfindable 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


T is too soon to say whether Signor Fanfani’s third and most 
a ee ee 
to a left-centre or other coalition on classical lines, or whether 
the present formula of a “united” Christian Democrat govern- 
nisin aiaipuintihteg tip teste cated unates patien <i touttn, Rape. 
licans, and Social Democrats, with the Socialists and Monarchists 
abstaining—can answer Italy’s need for a strong, efficient, adminis- 
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thanks to their ability to keep aloof from the factions, have been 
thrown overboard. Personal antagonisms have been overlooked 
in the effort to achieve balance—and guard against future defections. 

The loyalty of the should be guaranteed by the presence, 
in addition to the prime , Of three former premiers. Signor 
Fanfani himself is a man of the left of his party, committed, one 
must still believe, to the achievement of a Catholic-Socialist entente. 

The minister of the interior, Signor Scelba, is a man of “ order.” 
The ministry of foreign affairs, the post which confers most prestige 
after the premiership, has been entrusted to the former prime 
minister, Signor Segni, as a formal assurance of continuity in foreign 
policy. nari peep gnc tar apf ines Say smn 
in his investiture speech with its emphasis on equality between 
the tic partners and on British association with the common 
market) |differ somewhat from those of his foreign minister.) 
Defence is still in the hands of the conservative Signor Andreotti, 
a conformist on Nato matters ; and financial policy has gone back, 
after a number of years, to the care of Signor Pella, the minister 
of the budget ; he is the third ex-premier in the team and the man 
with the reputation of having made the lira a hard currency. The 
three left-wing ministers who from Signor, Fambroni’s 
government when the neo-fascists voted for its investiture have been 
restored to important posts dealing with social and economic policy. 

On August sth this government, almost as “ introuvable ” as the 
striking majority on which it rests, obtained the biggest investiture 
vote (310 votes to 156, with 96 abstentions) of any since the fifth: 
de Gasperi ministry which followed the general election in 1948. 
For the first time since they left the government in 1947, the 
Socialists abstained on a vote of confidence, thus voting differently 
from the Communists.' Their gesture expresses confidence in 
Signor Fanfani’s intention of persisting in “ the still long and 
difficult march towards a left-centre government.” Signor Nenni 
carried his point in favour of abstention against the opinion of the 
left and left-centre opposition in the Socialist Party’s central com- 
mittee, and he has had to accept the opposition’s request for a 
congress to examine future policy. Even with these limitations the 
Socialist abstention is the most significant feature of Signor Fan- 
fani’s majority. 

The Monarchists also abstained, after much debate; one faction 
wanted to support the government and another to oppose it. Only 
the two extremes, the Communists and the neo-fascists, voted 
against the government. In the Communist camp Signor Togliatti 
and Senator Terracini urged a policy of abstention in order to 
camouflage their disagreement with the Socialists and to embarrass 
Signor Fanfani ; but their colleagues thought too subtle. 

Signor Fanfani himself has displayed new and unexpected 
subtlety in the way in which he has put his programme together 
out of a number of measures already pending. The aim is to restore 


modern social and fiscal structure, to eliminate corruption, and to 
make the citizen feel that his rights are safeguarded and his 
interests promoted by the state. It is early days to tell whether 
this is too fair a prospect to be reasonable. But Signor Fanfani 
will have to look sharp if he means to get started before the local 
elections in the autumn. The government’s prospects cannot be 
discerned beyond that date. 
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THEY’RE OFF! 


First produced fifty years 
ago, but as modern as 
modern methods can 
make them, ‘' Fiberite’’ 
cases show that only by 
attention to detail can 
fibreboard packing 
become “‘Fiberite”’ 
packing. 


FIBERITE 


PACKING CASES 


Significant places—loading bays. Where your product leaves 
your care but not your thoughts. For whether the journey is 
long and arduous, or just to the next town, you want your 
customers to receive what you make in the very same con- 
dition as when you made it. 

That’s why so many manufacturers and producers see to 
it that their products are entrusted to the best care available— 
the reliable care of ‘“Fiberite” packing cases. 

For behind every ‘“‘Fiberite” case lies the same degree of 
skill and know-how that produced your product. The skill, 
know-how and vast experience of Thames Board Mills Ltd., 
so long the pioneers of modern packaging. See your products 
get off toa good start too—in “Fiberite” packing cases. 


‘FIBERITE’ PACKING CASES 


Are made only by THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD., Purfleet, Essex & Warrington, Lancs 


The word “‘Fiberite’’ is a registered trade mark 
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J for Jamaica which can claim 
A nice recherché kind of fame. 
Few other islands near or far 
Grow coffee and a good cigar. 


In Kenya now the local lions 
‘ no longer hunt for prey. 
They hunt for popularity 
in quite a blatant way. 
All rude pursuits like man-eating 
they’ve long ago forsaken ; 
They pose in photogenic groups 
to have their pictures taken. 
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oe 


L stands for Libya — ancient land — 

Of which the major part is sand, 

Where, nonetheless, prospectors toil 
For underneath the sand lies oil. 


Svein vediling the thous pon adight exppces thd doa allies tsalag brit dar tore fo 
That this is all a studious banker knows. And covers over forty territories. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54 LOMBARD:STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Energy in the Communities 


When formulating a long-term energy policy 
the paramount consideration should, in our view, 
be a plentiful supply of low-cost energy with a 
freedom of choice to the consumer... . Any 
taxation of energy supplies should be so designed 
that the tax does not lead to the preference of a 
less economical form of energy for a more 
economical. .. . 


Ix months ago these principles of economic liberalism, 
flavouring an analysis of Europe's future energy supplies 
by an advisory commission of OEEC under the chair- 

manship of Professor Austin Robinson, were greeted by the 
member governments of OEEC with as much approbation as, 
four years before, they had greeted the report of a similar 
commission headed by Sir Harold Hartley—which analysed 


the most of cheap energy, wherever it comes from, does not 
seem to have arisen from any second thoughts about the Robin- 
son commission's analysis. National policies are now mostly 
directed towards easing the short-term ¢mbarrassments for 
domestic fuel industries of abundant energy from abroad at 
knockdown prices: the Robinson recommendations were 
directed towards the long run. No government in Western 
Europe is openly committed to maintaining an uncompetitive 
coal industry at any given level regardless of competition from 
report seems to have been relegated to the pending tray may be 
that it is one of the last major documents published by OEEC 
in the organisation’s original form. Several governments 
of Western Europe, individually and in their new communi- 
ties, are determined that OEEC, OECD, or whatever other 
initials emerge, shall not in future cut much ice in economic 


policy on energy or anything else. The Six themselves have — 


two communities directly concerned with energy, and a central 


common market commission with some considerable responsi- 


bilities in the field: and these three communities, almost by 
definition, seem to have a feeling for more positive and 
coordinated “ energy policies ” than OEEC might advise. 


over, is how much western Europe should accept dependence 
on imported energy, not even the common external tariff of 
the Six could be formulated without affecting internal energy 
policies ; and though crude oil (and raw imported coal) would 
escape import duty as raw materials, under the Treaty of 
Rome, the whole question of a common duty on refined petro- 
leum (and natural gas) has so far been left unsettled, under 
French pressure. Since October, 1958, moreover, an inter- 
executive committee of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, Euratom, and the common market commission has 
been charged with the formulation of proposals for co-ordinat- 
ing policies for coal, oil, gas and nuclear energy. 


C Sammars of inpand canazn he emnend iit 
of the Six is at present at a standstill. In agreeing most 


Pr ee 
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gions on energy x \ the t L 
_of the European Six, is the prix d'orientation, or “ guidance 
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after schemes of co-ordinated oif quotas and controls within 
i national basis. (France has in the 
most powerful dirigiste 


interesting concept that has arisen from the discus- 
co-ordination between the three communities 


price” for energy in western Europe in the mid-sixties. It 
presumptuous for any Englishman to seek to express 

the inwardness of this concept; it would also be difficult, since 
every expert with whom he discusses it in Luxemburg and 
is likely' to offer a new explanation, ae 

i i what it 


in the middle sixties, would serve as a guide for suppliers and 
consumers of energy for investing in or closing down facilities 
for supplying the common market—for example, in increasing 
or decreasing coal capacity or developing natural gas. Accord- 
ing to the interim note produced by the inter-executive group 
in March this year, it would also offer a guide to public 
authorities within the community in taking sures that 
might affect the market in energy. If decisions by all the 
interests concerned were “ orientated” towards. what might 
be called the resultant of all the conditions that are presumed 
to affect west European energy, the group holds that prices in 
the market would tend progressively to correspond to the 
level of the prix (or zone des prix) d'orientation. 


His is an elegant conception in principle: in practice it 
“i gld tec ate tap a hee to make of it. The note 
interimaire recognises that the price or zone of prices could 
be set in two ways. It could be set as the best estimate of the 
competitive price for energy in western Europe in the medium 
run—taking it at what the price of imported energy might be 
in, say, five years’ time. Given such an estimate, 
fuel and their governments within the | Six 
might be better equipped to judge, for example, how much of 
western Europe’s coal industries should be kept with a smaller 
risk of judgment being distorted by severe though perhaps 
temporary price-cutting by competitive fuels. The alternative 
level for a guidance price, the inter-executive group noted, 


would be one which gave, if the Six so chose, some margin of 
fuel—however defined. 


preference for indigenous 
This alternative for a guidance price requires the 


calculation of the first: one would have to know what imported . 


energy might cost to set any level for internal energy 
prices that would afford a preference. The communities’ 
planners are anxious not to suggest how such a preference 
might be made effective: that, or indeed the primary choice 


_ to have any preference, would be a decision for the govern- 


ments of the communities. The planners have asked the six 


governments for information about prices in their fuel markets: 


\ 


\ 
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and costs in their fuel industries to help their tentative calcula- 
tions, But they are not too ready in the meantime to face one 
major difficulty in calculating even an “ import parity ” prix 
d’orientation: parity with which imports? The long-term 
level of prices at which, say, American (without saying Polish 
or Russian) coal could be landed in Western Europe is one 
thing ; most estimates put it at say $11-$14 a ton cif. At such 
a price it would be reasonable to sort out which European 
mines would be worth keeping open. But $14 a ton for coal 
would mean about $20 a ton for the equivalent thermal value 
of fuel oil, or something approaching $3 a barrel. In the short 
run—and not merely perhaps in the short run—one can land 
fuel in western Europe for two-thirds of that price. At the 
even lower prices now quoted in some of the Six countries for 
fuel oil it is doubtful whether any significant sections of any 
European coal industries could compete. 

That difference between the prices of one imported fuel and 
another—plus the opposed interests of the governments of 
coal-producing countries and of the energy-importing coun- 
tries within the Six—is at present delaying the inter-executive 
committee in working out a medium-run co-ordination of 
energy policies. Some of the experts in Luxemburg and 
Brussels are prepared to grasp the nettle: they have been 
studying the medium-run realisation price that independent 
European refiners, say at Strasbourg, might need to get for fuel 
oil. They suggest that this might not differ so much from the 
landed price of American coal, so that a single “ import 
parity” zone for a guidance price might not, by the mid- 
sixties, be impracticable. Moreover, they hint, governments 
already levy substantial taxes on other products refined from 
the imported barrel of petroleum: even without the crudity of 
continuing taxes on fuel oil, some adjustment of fiscalité on 
other products, where competition in the oil market is effective, 
could force the refiner to seek more revenue from his fuel oil. 
For the present, however, attitudes of the member govern- 
ments towards this whole exercise differ: and some of them 
have deliberately gone slow in supplying information. 


It is rather easy to be discreetly cynical about these delibera- 
tions, and hardly surprising that some people in the OEEC 
and in British official circles should choose to be (though the 
British Government, which imposes absolute restrictions on 
imports of American coal and Russian oil, under a mask of 
pseudo-liberal fuel policy, is hardly in a position to reproach 
people approaching the same problem more honestly). There 
are inly differences of emphasis, and some jealousies, 
between Brussels and Luxemburg on this as on other issues. 


' The common market secretariat begrudges ECSC the leader- 


ship it was given in such inter-executive discussion, and thinks 
its ideas tend naturally to be slanted towards the protection of 
its coal industries. Euratom remains discreetly in the wings, 
comforting itself with imaginative projections of a dire shortage 
of all conventional fuels by about 1975. There are, moreover, 
continuing conflicts of interest between certain countries of the 
Six on this issue; and sharper problems posed by ultra-cheap 
fuel imports in the meantime. It is not surprising that the 
nations of the common market should be asking their three 
secretariats for advice on these immediate difficulties—towards 
which they have adopted separate and very different policies. 
A second article will consider how these affect another group 
of participants which if not supra-national are certainly inter- 
national—the major oil companies. 
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A Stake in the Mark 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN FRANKFURT 


OWHERE has the great German boom been more spec- 
tacular than in the share markets. At the end of 

1959, when The Economist indicator of London 

equities reached its peak at 383, the officially compiled index 
of German shares which has broadly the same base (the end 
of 1953 as against the average of 1953) stood at about 520. 


_ For the first three months of 1960 the German markets held 


steady, while both London and New York sagged. Then, in 
the second quarter, astonishingly, the upsurge on the German 
stock exchanges was resumed at a pace officially described as 
without precedent in postwar years: in early July the index 
touched 729, before being halted by strong and unprecedented 
expressions of concern by the central bank about the vulner- 
ability of share prices and the use of bank credit for specula- 
tion. At about this time the shares of August Thyssen-Huette 
became the first German shares to be introduced on the 
London stock exchange ; a little late in the day, London 
investors took notice. 

It need not be too late. The lack of British investment 
interest in shares of Continental companies in general, and of 
German companies in particular, has had good and bad 


| reasons, of sentiment and of prudence ; almost all of them are 


progressively losing force. The less solid deterrents, which 
often are not unimportant, include sheer unfamiliarity and 
difficulties of language ; current prejudice against things 
German and past experience of German investments gone 
bad ; complexities (as opposed to disadvantages) of the tax 
position ; and reluctance to hold shares that have no official 
market in Britain. None of these factors need necessarily deter 
the large investor, though some institutional gross funds may 
incur particular tax disadvantages. 

Certainly, London has been far behind the Continental 
bourses in arranging cross-quotations of leading blue chips, 
partly because of lack of interest and partly for technical 
reasons; such as the nuisance of having to hold bearer shares 
(as they usually are) through a repositary. And the current 
moves to bring more German shares to London are viewed 
with mixed feelings in some circles in Frankfurt. The central 
bank, in particular, will do nothing to encourage foreign 
buying of German shares, which would run against its current 
policy in three ways: by adding fuel to the raging boom in 
shares prices, by increasing the already excessive liquidity of 
the German economy, and, not least, by 
reducing Germany's net exports of capital. 


in the commercial banks, such as Herr Abs seat aii Bie os 
of the Duetsche Bank, also take Germany's == 5” 


responsibility as an exporter of capital very A Gesi‘ticsvisias $1 
Siemens 700 


seriously, and would approve introductions 


of German shares in London only if they Daimler-Benz ....... 7,750 
were reciprocal with introductions of ee eee 
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formidable: on German bourses there is Boitces sank”: 


GERMAN BLUE CHIPS 


Price, Dividend Yiele ad is quoted at around DM7,750, which 
Moreover, some of the most influential men Augen 9 per cent 


an introduction tax of 2} per cent of a company’s capital. 

So cross-quotations, while they are bound to grow, may 
not come véry fast. But the most important drawbacks about 
German shares for knowledgeable British investors have not 
really been the absence of London quotations. They have been 
the narrowness of the German market itself ; the obscurity, to 
put it politely, of German accounts ; and the often arbitrary 
way in which directors fix their dividend payments, which 
in some cases are meagre. The real case for taking new 
interest in German shares, even after their big rise, is that on 
all these three important grounds a major improvement has 
been effected or is in the offing. Through legislation that is 
partly in force and partly still before the Bonn parliament, 
a major reform of German company law is in hand. Its far- 
reaching provisions, which are explained later in this article, 
are designed to “ bring Germany up to date ” with the United 
States and Britain in asserting the rights of the shareholder 
against arbitrary management: and this exercise is taken most 
seriously by those influential circles in western Germany who 
constantly feel a philosophical need to perfect the workings 
of ‘Marktwirtschaft asa counter-attraction to communism and 
“ socialist experiments.” To a considerable but incalculable 
extent, the latest big spurt in German share markets represents 
an anticipation of the new deal for the shareholder that is 
in prospect. 


HE number of German shares that attract a wide public 
interest, however, remains fairly small—that, indeed, is 
itself an explanation of the boom in share prices, with a lot 
of money chasing far fewer good equities than in London. 


part by a few big institutions, not least by the big banks. Thus 
there are whole sectoes of German industry end trade where 


trolled by a few large rival institutions 


is “heavy” enough; while well-placed 
observers consider that some of the smaller 
motor companies have been bid up to 


speculative prices. 

Where then have German and interna- 
tional investors concentrated their interest ? 
On the three IG Farben successor firms, 
Bayer, Badische Anilin and Hoechster 
Farbwerke in chemicals ; on Siemens and 
AEG in electrical engineering ; and on 
Mannesmann, August Thyssen, Gelsen- 
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addition, among the star performers of the share markets have HAG | 
been the big banks—not surprisingly, since they are deeply " 
involved in almost every aspect of the German economy. They 


therefore have a special interest for the foreign investor who 
wants a spread of interest as well as the chance of substantial 


\ 
HE three Grossbenken, which are in order of size the 
Deutsche Bank, the Dresdner Bank, and the Commerz- 
bank, are in, ways unique as modern financial institutions. 
seit Selene. Frankfurt are fond of pointing out that 


among the most tantalising mysteries of German finance. When 
the new reform legislation becomes effective, the banks and 
all other companies will have to be more open. Exactly how 
open is still not clear ; the banks seem fairly confident that 
they will not be forced to publish their detailed portfolios, and 
there will still probably be some scope for them and other 
concer’ to amass hidden reserves. But the regulations on 
public..on of accounts will make under-statement of true 
assets nd tfue current profits more difficult. 

The first step in this direction in fact took effect at the 
beginning of this year, and will be reflected in the 1960 
balance sheets. Together with the ending of the anomalous 
taxation of bonus issues, the government put through, in effect 
as a quid pro quo, much more stringent legislation on publica- 
tion of accounts, including a change from the “net” to the 
“ gross ” principle in disclosing payments and receipts, which 
meéans that companies other than banks now have to show 
turnover. The projected major reform law, which is unlikely 
to take effect until 1962, is designed to consolidate the 
strengthening of the shareholders’ interests. Profit retentions 
that bring open reserves to more than 50 per cent of issued 
capital may have to be approved by the general meeting. 
And whereas hitherto the banks have been able to use 
the votes of shares they hold on other people’s behalf 
unless these shareholders instruct them to the contrary, under 
the new proposals specific instructions will have to be given 
by shareholders before the banks are able to use the proxy 
vote. Together with this strengthening of the shareholders 
against the management comes a boost for the Aufsichtsrat, 
the supervisory board of which one third is nominated by the 
employees. 

The practical upshot of this change in working niles, and 
in underlying corporate philosophy, is bound to be an increase 
in disclosed and in distributed profits. It is wrong to think 
that all German firms pay parsimonious dividends ; one of the 
big IG Farben successor companies pays out more than two 
thirds of its (disclosed) profits. The point is rather the 
enormous differences in practice. An extreme example is 
between Opel, which distributes nearly all its profits to its 
American parent to take advantage of the peculiar and sensible 
German legislation that taxes dividends at a lower rate than 
retained profits, and Daimler-Benz, which although it has 
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roughly the same turnover pays only one-tenth as large a 
dividend. Admittedly, it needs to be repeated that the likeli- 
hood of the tight-fisted German corporations disgorging more 
of their profits to shareholders has already been discounted to 
a considerable degree : how else can the average dividend yield 
on blue chip shares be below 2 per cent while bond yields are 
up to 7 per cent, giving perhaps the biggest “ reverse yield 
gap” of any major capital market in the world? Thus even 
though there have been signs in the last week or two that bond 
yields may be edging down again, it would clearly be optimistic 
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through. 
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now to hope for short-term capital gains from German shares 
such as have been enjoyed almost constantly for the past few 
years. But for the long-term investor the attractions are 
considerable ; one may recall how many years it has taken 
for the “boardroom revolution” in Britain to work fully 
It needs no speculation on the chances of an 
upvaluation of the mark to justify a stake in this remarkable 
country in which, whether by necessity or choice, commercial 
efficiency and the making of money have been elevated to so 
dominant a place in the way of life. 
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OIL PRICES 


First Man Out 


A RESOUNDING silence has followed Tues- 
day's decision of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey to cut its posted prices for Middle 
East crude oil. The only explicit comment 
on Esso’s step has come from British Petro- 
leum, which has observed with marked 
coolness that it has “ heard the news with 
regret.” BP is bound to have a particular 
concern about posted prices for Middle 
East crude, for it is bigger in this business 
than any of the majors and has, indeed, 
some past history for acting as price leader 
—as in February last year w posted 
prices were last reduced as a result of BP’s 
first move. But BP apart, no comment has 
come from Esso’s competitors ; a distinct 
unwillingness to bat second is only too 
obvious. : 
Esso has reduced posted prices by 
between 4 and 14 cents a barrel on its 
Middle East crudes, according to grade. It 


associated in the ban Fons: 
leum aggrievedly pointing 


g ible 
to believe that the reductions that has 
made would provide any firm foundation 
for quoted prices now. Discounts have 
been considerably exceeding the relatively 
moderate cuts that Esso has made, and 
cents a barrel has become common 

So small a cut in official prices cannot be 
here to stay. 


What, then, is behind Standard’s strategy? 
Some say that Esso is more sensitive to the 
Department of Justice and to the niceties of 
working under a consent decree than it is to 
political pressures on the oil business in the 
Middle East. It may seem odd in London 
that partners in IPC can be apparently at 
odds with each other on a crucial matter 
of policy but in New York and Washington 
such divergences of policy are easier to 
understand. Again, Esso’s move may enable 
it to make a little money instead of losses on 


its refining in , with some consequent 
tax advantages in countries. 
What Levels Now? 


HE strong reaction of those who argue 
_that this is a bad time for one of the 


Here again there are counter-arguments. 


WORLD OIL PRODUCTION 


1959 totol: 976 mn metric tons 





Would Middle East reactions not be even 
sharper if this necessary process of adjust- 
ment were to be left until after the IPC 
negotiations or the Arab oil conferénce in 
October ? 

There are no clear arguments, then, even 
on political grounds for a fabian policy ; 
and on purely economic grounds the falsity 
of posted prices has been allowed to run 
too long. Esso has asserted a reasonable 
economic par and though it has done 
so in a soft- ied way, the resultant cut in 
the Iraq government's revenues from IPC, 
even so, is put as high as £7 million. So 


POSTED PRICES OF COMPARABLE CRUDES 
Sgerbanet 


VENEZUELA LIGHT (Tia Juana) 
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STEEL 


More Into Steck 


‘ee provisional results of the census of 
steel users’ stocks carried out by the 
Iron and Steel Board at the end of June 
show, as was generally expected, that the 
process of rebuilding them has continued at 
a very rapid rate. During the second quarter 
of the year, consumers’ stocks rose by as 
much as 270,000 tons, or by about 8 per 
cent. This followed a rise of § per cent 
in the previous quarter, after a period of 
two years in which stock: were allowed to 
run down. The first quarter's increase in 
stocks was not as large as the increase in 
the amount of steel actually used so that, 
in terms of consumption, ‘stocks were still 
slightly lower in March than in Decem- 
ber. But though consumption rose still 
further in the second quarter—by about 2} 
per cent on the first quarter and by 14 per 
cent on the year before, after allowing for 
seasonal differences—the growth in stocks 
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was even larger. Indeed, the increase was 
the largest the board has yet recorded. 
About a third of the increase was in steel 
sheet, most of it imported. But the changed 
outlook for the car and appliance manufac- 
turers may mean that both imports and 
stockpiling may not be so large later in the 
year. 

Deliveries of home-produced steel to the 
vehicle industry in the second quarter were 
16 per cent larger than a year ago. But 
the biggest increase in supplies was taken 
by the wire manufacturers (up by 47 per 
cent) and by the building and constructional 
engineering industries (up 41 per cent). 
The building boom has been helping out 
the heavier end of the steel industry, off- 
setting the poorness of orders from the 
collieries, the railways and the ship-yards. 
Elsewhere, steel makers’: order books are 
well filled and new orders appear to be 
flowing in as fast as ever. Production last 
month, at the rate of 391,400 tons a week, 
was affected by the closure of works for 
summer holidays, but after allowing for this 
output was slightly higher than in June. 
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MORPHY-RICHARDS 


Challenge to EMI 


AVING purchased Mr D. W. Morphy’s 
holdings in Morphy-Richards at 
22s. 6d. a share, and having made a bid of 
two EMI ordinaries for three Morphy- 
Richards, ‘Electric and Musical Industries 
has been buying Morphy-Richards in the 
market at around 30s. and is now believed 
to have about 30 Pp cent of the equity. 
Judging by the British Aluminium and 
Temco precedents, this should mean that 
EMI is well on the way to victory, not least 
because in a bitter take-over struggle share- 
holders prefer hard cash to scrip with a 
fluctuating value. 

But the report that Morphy-Richards has 
been conducting commercial negotiations 
with the Philips Electrical group has added 
an unexpected complication. Philips —_ 
ently made the first approach and 
negotiations with it were discontinued when 
EMI came forward with its own proposals 





FIXED INTEREST STOCKS 


Out of Joint 


e the last three weeks underwriters have 
had to take up about £17 million of 
fixed interest stocks in a succession of 
failures. Some 82 per cent of Spillers’ £8 


million 6 per cent stock at 98} was left and © 


it is now at 1} discount to yield £6 §s. 4d. 
per cent to redemption ; 71 per cent of 
another 6 per cent stock, the £3} million 
issue by London County Freehold at 974 
was left and is now back to its issue price 
yielding £6 3s. 6d. per cent ; §2 per cent of 
the cash-conversion offer of 6 per cent 
Australian stock 1977-80 was left and yields 
£6 3s. od. per cent at a discount of % ; 
finally 83 per cent of £1 million of Barry 
and Staines 6} per cent stock 1980-85 
issued at par was left thes week ; the scrip 
opened at 14 discount, to yield £6 7s. 6d. 
per cent. Clearly the market in industrial 
fixed interest stocks is out of joint. It is still 
possible to place small amounts of deben- 
ture and loan stocks privately, as the {2 
million issue by Cheapside Land and 
£600,000 issue by London County and 
Midland Trust show. But both these 6 per 
cent stocks were placed at 94}, to yield 
£6 8s. per cent to r ion. 

margin of yield above the return 
obtainable on gilt-edged securities has been 
too small on recent fixed interest stocks 
offered to shareholders or to the public. But 
in part this reflects the anomalous levels of 
existing fixed interest stocks. The table 
shows that two successive increases in Bank 
rate have pushed yields up ; but in each 
case gilt-edged yields have risen rather more 
than yields on industrial debentures. Before 
Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent in Sep- 
tember, 1957, industrial debentures were 


yielding about 10s. per cent more than gilt- | 


edged stocks and preference shares about 


£1 per cent more. Subsequently the gap 
between these yields narrowed, presumably 
because investors had no special faith in gilt- 
edged over industrial prior charges. Recently 
industrial debentures have been yielding as 
little as §s. per cent more than gilt-edged 
and preference shares 10s. per cent. At 
these levels, the market in industrial prior 
charges is nominal, but it is still possible 
to strike bargains for between {2,000 and 
£5,000 in long established stocks and for 
between {£20,000 and {$0,000 in new issues, 
especially with those good running yields. 
Successive failures in the new issue 
market, however, show that these gaps are 
now too narrow and call for readjustment of 
prices and yields. What yields are now 
appropriate will depend on the weight of 
offerings of industrial bonds and upon the 
pressure of funding sales in the gilt-edged 


market. But while many gilt-edged stocks 
offer 6 per cent to redemption, some dealers 
argue that the appropriate rate for an indus- 
trial debenture should be between 6j and 6} 
per cent with 6} per cent for a preference 
share. To command success a new deben- 
ture might now need to be offered at a dis- 
count on a coupon of 6} cent. 
Those concerned with marketing of 
steel debenture and preference stocks have 
the difficult job of hitting upon rates that 
the market will be pr to accept. It 
is made none the easier because the coupons 
on steel issues cluster around 44 per cent— 
not really low enough to appeal to the net 
fund seeking capital profits and not high 
eno - nan i on eee 
a Si eonies yield. The s the 
steel issues may have to some we 
adjusting present coupons, especially to 
buyers for the es tees shares. Steel 
operations have already cast their shadow 
in the fixed interest market but they may 
well help to establish a more realistic yield 
structure. ; 


FIXED INTEREST PRICES AND YIELDS* 


Early January, 1960 


Redemp- 
Price Flat tion 
yield yield 
% Yo 
Debentures and Loans 
British Petroleum SY, ‘74/78 93 5-25 5-5! 
9109 915% "T2174 .. co oveeess 87', 5-08 5-68 
imperial Tobacco 4% ‘75/85 79', 4-93 5-53 
Vickers % IE bs nctéed 104', 5:71 5-55 
Distillers $'2% ........--. 7 5-61 ogo 
Treasury 3';°%, ‘79/8! . ; 78', 4:34 $-32 
Treasury 5% ‘86/89... . 96% 5-23 52 
Preference Stock 
Courtaulds 6% .. is 20/9 5 65 
Dunlop 5':%.... ; 18/9 $75 
5 Serer . Wy, 8 
Unilever 7% .... .. Bj- $9 
Treasury 2':%..... asks. ae 5-3 


Mid-june, 1960 Current 
Redemp- Redemp- 
Price Flat tion Price Flat ton 
yield yield yreld y 
% % % % 
e8'.t «85°52 5-85 853, 5:73 6-18 
4, 5-25 6-05 $3", 5% 677 
76', 5-11 5 64 74', 5-29 6-12 
100 5% 5:94 98", 6-13 6-18 
89', 608 aed 87', 623 joe 
73, 483 5-8 70'.¢ 4% 6 02 
90', 5:38 5-73 87', 5 82 6-03 
19/3 611 vis 19/6 6 08 
17/4", 620 sen 16/7"; 6 $3 
16/4", 5°90 je 16/6 5 88 
21/9 6:24 dso 21/3 6#4 
443, 5-65 oan 433, 5-83 


* Yields on debenture, loan and preference allow for buying expenses. t Ex-dividend. 
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No, no, Nicholson ! Not in the office, please ! 


We're sympathetic, naturally. We know that a man’s 
morale can only stand just so much. And that doesn’t 
include the worries and frustrations of getting a big 
engineering or building project ‘ off the ground’. 

Why not come to Costains ? Costains are geared to handle 
the whole operation, from the idea stage onwards. From 
the moment you and your consultants contact Costains 
the specialised knowledge and enthusiasm of the entire 
organisation are at your disposal. 

We plan — we work fast. You save time, expense. . . and 
your sanity. 


| it’s never Na 
too soon COSTAETN 


to call in 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS . LONDON - ENGLAND 
Bristol - Canterbury - Coventry - Grays - Middlesbrough - Plymouth 
Middle East - Rhodesia - Nigeria - Canada - West indies - South America - Australia 
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TO ANYONE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR SPENDING 
ADVERTISING MOK 


A colour preview of the new Woman’s Mirror is in your office 
now. Woman’s Mirror is the magazine designed to hasten the 
wind of change into woman’s magazine publishing. 


Woman’s Mirror is to be the first British News Magazine for 
women — not just another woman’s magazine. 


Woman’s Mirror will not only deal with fiction, fashion, food, \ 
homecraft, beauty, health — all the things that women want — 
but also widen the horizons of a woman’s life, bringing her 
things she has never before enjoyed in a weekly magazine. 


wonanS —— 


f appear in full colour 
in the Autumn 

" cn f anticipating the moods 
and excitements of the 
woman’s world of 1961. 


For further particulars ring Dudley Coram, Fleetway Publications Ltd., Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: CENtral 8080 
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places si 

All told, the number of engine drivers, fire- 
men, and cleaners has fallen by more than 
12,000 to about 70,000 in the last thirty 
months. 

While traffic was falling, the commission 
managed to get by mainly by cancelling the 
occasional freight train or passenger excur- 
sion. But business is now reviving and the 


Shortage of certain operating staff is 


causing most a i 

wiser which weet mild ene, tere Wee 

difficulties in moving coal by rail where 

it was bought thea would po Dhow Sag 

users ir winter car’ 

the year: the tonnage of coal carried 

rail in November and February is a third 

+o he ener akties ane 
as Many as 1,000 extra coal trains 

cach week. But so far the Coal Board has 

not been able to devise arrangements for 

summer stocking that are acceptable to most 

industrial users. Meanwhile discussions are 


to this kind of re-arrangement and road 
transport is almost bound to be called upon 
again. 

The railway regions are hoping that they 
will have better success with their local 


increases. But the railways lack staff most 
in the areas where labour tee 
to find and where there are plenty of 
tive jobs. Even if they do get recruits there 
is not much time before the winter to train 
them in the least skilled train operating 
posts and upgrade those they replace to the 
footplate. 


TOP RANK 


EMI’s Other Take-Over 


HE directors of the Rank Organisation 


seem only too glad for EMI to take the 
-old Rank Record business off their 
hands while they tur turn their to com- 
mercial radio. first Top records 
were marketed in May last year during what 
in the record industry for a slump. 

By thet time Rank hed dropped its ériginal 
to run cut-price record clubs through 

its cinemas ; instead an established record 
wholesaling chain was bought to provide 
distribution outlets, ee were 
made with Philips to press the records and 
prices were fixed in line with those of other 
manufacturers. Now Rank has cut its losses, 


ie 
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Rank sabel and its 


Senet acdind ome the Snvend wlials 
saling business that Rank acquired, but has 
been promised distribution for all its labels 
through 300-odd cinemas in which Rank 
was selling records and through Rank’s 
American distributing ies. Discus- 
sions are going on about w r EMI will 
also take over Rank’s existing contracts with 

artists in this country. It has 
given access to Rank’s Ameri- 

Since EMI is not paying 


a 


, as ey of tie, its resumption is that the 
. ‘ company has to bear any emergent 
losses that would have fallen upon Rank in 

the venture. 


RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY 


Money and Performance 


"ae are 50 co-operative research asso- 
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seems to be the future of 
research. The shi industry has two 
associations, 
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had to install an extensive 


Impact of the Controls 


* Research for Industry 1959, DSIR 
Stationery Office. 8s. 
HIRE PURCHASE 
ee See en been 
the amount of hire purchase debt 
directly to household goods shops was 
reduced—by ty AA million to £337 million 
The debt to finance houses, which is 
mainly for motor vehicles, continued to rise, 
ee ee ee ad 
million in May. An improved and ext 
analysis by the Board of Trade shows how 
the total debt was checked in the two 
months following the re-introduction of 
controls at the end of April. The fall in 
the <b ok eae ee 
payments rose in and the monthly 
amount of new credit extended was 
squeezed to £71 million, {£13 million less 
than in the earlier months of this year and 
hinge oe Agee cd natn» igaadene 
year. same time, repayments on past 
restraining the growth in debt. 

Whether the downward drift in hire 
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hel H ss ap summer is 
normally eS 


THE FLOW OF CREDIT 
(Monthly averages ; € million) 
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prefer not to share their information with 
i all and sundry. Such myopia is deplorable. 
An improvement in credit reporting, long 
overdue, is an important step towards im- 
proving the tone of hire purchase and 
reducing charges. 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES 
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Slowing Down 


O*% reason why the Building Societies 
Association recommended its members 
to pay 34'per cent, net, on shares from July 
emerges from the for the second 
quarter of this year, based on returns made 
by 196 societies, whose combined assets 
represent about 77 per cent of the total for 
all societies. Net receipts from investors 
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comprehensive system for 
the registration of unsatisfactory hire pur- 
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July was still very large, at more than 
$200 million, but this was only half the 
influx in June. It is pointed out that 


Viewed from the Bundesbank 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Re when the novelty has worn off, the 
British visitor is still likely to admire 
what might be called the bourgeois com- 
petence of the German central bank: here 
one has the sense of real professionals of 
central banking in the modern economy. 
Some thoughtful officials in the Bundes- 
bank, indeed, may be heard to regret that 
they are not subject to more criticism—an 
attitude that says enough of their approach 
to their job. 

At high summer, the Frankfurt scruti- 
neers believe they may have detected the 
first sign of a check to the German boom 
—though they are distinctly tentative 
about it. Admittedly, consumer demand. 
which in Germany has throughout tended 
to follow investment cycles rather than 
precede them, is now accelerating, and 
savings are at last showing signs of falling; 
and no slackening is apparent in the 
investment industries and building. But 
approvals for new houses were down in 
April and May, and the Bundesbank 
thinks it possible that the increase in 
interest rates for house mortgages—to 8 
per cent and more—may have deterred 
some house-buyers for the time being: 
“Perhaps people can make do with 500,000 
instead of $90,000 new houses this year.” 
Secondly, there may also be some check 
to public investment. In Germany the 
government is in no way insulated from 
the capital market, and after its loans 
received a bad reception a few months 
ago it apparently decided that it could 
curtail its commitments after all. Thirdly, 
the central bank expects some difficulties 
in exports, arising from difficulties of 
delivery. 

No one is sure that the boom is in 
check; the authorities are still worried 
about the pressure on prices, now intensi- 


fied by wages increases of about 8-9 per 
cent. Some well-placed outside observers 
say that even this increase can just be 
absorbed, since last year the rise in pro- 
ductivity left something to spare, but it 
may be touch and go. The Bundesbank 
has gone ahead with its placing of a first 
tranche of DM $00 million of two-year 
bonds with the banks, to absorb liquidity ; 
the arrangement is technically a voluntary 
one (which strikes a familiar note to the 
London visitor) and the bonds bear 
interest at 5} per cent, unlike the banks’ 
large frozen deposits which earn them 


ASCISSORS MOVEMENT 
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*Money market assets abroad and foreign credits 
ranted jess deposit liabilities to foreigners and 
eign credits taken. 


nothing. The stock markets have signalled 
their confidence by looking favourably 
again on. fixed-interest: securities. after 
pushing yields from 5} per cent last 
autumn to around 7 per cent. 


T Bundesbank also hopes that it is 
over the hump in this year’s embarras- 
sing flurry on the exchange market. Its 
intake of gold and foreign currencies in 


over a quarter of the reflux of $1} billion 
of reserves to the Bundesbank since last 
autumn represents the repatriation of 
‘foreign funds held by German commercial 
banks—which in practice may represent 
simply a change of title in the ownership 
of New York Treasury bills from the 
Deutsche Bank to the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank, and has no effect on the German 
banks’ total liquidity. At less than $500 
million, the overseas holdings of the 
German banks may now be near the com- 
fortable working minimum. There have 
also been other important short-term 
capital inflows, through increased foreign 
deposits in German banks and an increase 
in foreign credits taken by German firms, 
mainly in Holland and Switzerland (and 
statistically lost in that inevitable item, 
errors and omissions). Short-term capital 
movements, the Bundesbank says, are of 
ephemeral significance. Wht matters is 
that, as expected, the current surplus is 
running at no more than the 1959 level, 
of just over $1 billion—significantly lower 
than in 1958 and 1957 ; and that long-term 
exports of capital, despite the foreign 
purchases of German shares in the second 
quarter, continued on balance in the first 
half-year. 

In the longer term, the central bank 
hopes, and expects, to see a further reduc- 
tiqgn in the current surplus, preferably to 
a point that falls short of capital exports, 
so that Germany can use its profitless 
exchange reserves and help to meet the 
pressure of domestic demand by a net 
inflow of foreign goods. In the meantime, 
the Bundesbank has made an important 
gesture with its $240 million twelve-year 
loan to the World Bank—for which it was 
duly criticised by the export lobby for 
.making an external credit untied to 

\German goods. 
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in the June quarter were {37.6 million and 
lower than in the two preceding quarters 
and though mortgage advances were as 
high as {£102 million, more of them were 
financed by repayments. Many societies 
have imposed stringent lending quotas on 
branch offices and so have helped to 
maintain the average liquidity ratio at 15.3 
per cent. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
(£ million) 
_ 1959 1960 


i 
Share: & deposits : 
Gross receipts .... 107°9 129°2 123-0 111-3 
Gross withdrawals. 71:4 74:7 797 73-7 
Net receipts...... %5 S45 43:3 376 
Advances......... 112-0 111-8 66 102-6 
Repayments ...... 818 895 817 87 
Funds :* 
Liquid assets...... 337.0 352-2 356.8 
Total assets....... 2,098 - | 2,240.4 2,283 -42,332-1 
Liquidity ratio(%) ... tél 7 is-3 


THE HALIFAX 
Half-year Half-year Half-year 


“$s° “bao” “ited 


€ ma. i ma. £ mn. 
Total assets ......... 409-1 440-6 461-9 
Liquid funds........ 69-0 81-9 70:7 
Liquidity ratio (%) ... 16-9 186 is-3 
PURI 5.6 bik cae ane 49:6 58:9 35:9 
Withdrawals........ 35:3 35-5 41-2 
Net receipts........ 14-3 20-4 14-7 
Mortgage advances .. 41-3 0-4 54:7 
Mortgage repayments 28:3 31-6 32:7 


The ratio for the biggest society, the 
Halifax, has usually been higher ; but in 
the first half of this year the Halifax had to 
reduce its holdings of cash and trustee 
securities to meet the demand for mort- 
gages, and its liquidity ratio was down from 
18.6 to 15.3 per cent by the end of July. 
Net new money in this period amounted to 
little more than in the first half of 1959 
when the Halifax was paying 3} per cent 
net on shares and most other societies were 
paying 3} per cent. When the association’s 
recommended rate came down to 3} per 
cent later that year, the ability of the 
Halifax to attract funds was 


effectively for savings. Certainly, they will 
have to keep a strict eye on their mortgage 
advances for the rest of this year. 


UNILEVER 
A Fall in Margins 
HE stock market was disappointed with 


Unilever’s results for the year, and 
on Thursday Limited fell 2s. to 160s. and 
NV (more attractive to American investors 
because of tax relj-fs) fell by 2s. 6d. to 


BUSINESS NOTES 
205s. There is a seasonal element in the 
Unilever business for sales and profits in 
the second half of the year are usually 
higher than in the first half; and it was not 
the fall in sales in the first half of this year 
as compared with the second half of 1959 
that was disappointing so much as the 
decline in profit margins. 
COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS 


(£ million) 
Six months ended June 30, Dec. 3!, june 30, 
1959 1959 960 

Gross sales. ........ 861 
Gross profit... : 53-8 
profi ~ 8 
Gross profitinet soles. @4 
Net profit/net sales... 46 


It is not big, as the table shows. 


has to be noted that while the 
of Limited i last three 


the heavy promotional costs appear to have 


cut into profits. 
TEA 


A Record Price 


ECORD prices for high quality tea were 
paid in the London auctions this week. 
On Monday some fine tea from Assam that 





671 


rarely fetches much more than 10s. a Ib 
sold for about 15s. and one lot realised as 
much as 17s. 8d. a Ib, a price exceeded in 
the past only by the most exclusive 
Tea of this quality is bought for the flavour 
and strength it imparts to the ordinary 
household blends, and the eae per 
pound of blended tea is so small 
can be pressed into paying high prices. 
Bidding this week was dominated by one 
leading blender, who presumably is short 
of this quality ; he may also take the vi 
that fine tea is going to be short this year, 
and hence that current prices are not as 
dear as they look. Output in North India 
has suffered from a severe drought in some 
districts, but it may be too early to 
a shortage. Tea grown there late last month 
has turned out to be unexpectedly high in 
uality, though shipments to Calcutta and 
Tendon bove ben Saeed Ge sea eauliite 
in the producing areas. 


INSURANCE 


London and the Sea 


standing at 48s. the value imputed to 
Sea shares is 58s., and they have risen 
close to this level from $3s. 6d. on the eve 
of the bid. The share 


A Good Buy? 


E best buy is not necessarily the 
cheapest buy—or so the big manufec- 
products have 
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BUSINESS NOTES 
BRITISH LION 


In the Black 


qe 


year 
equally satisfactory future results.” 
explicitly he notes that last year’s 
profit includes revenues of £110,795—an 
increase of £35,000 over the previous 
on assets acquired from the old 
British Lion Film Corporation when the 


} 
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consolidated subsidiary, earned only £8,379 
last year. The company has entered into 
ith the Film, Industry 


for British Lion, but were refused ; it added 
that the company was an inappropriate 
investment for the ion, and that its 
shares should ultimately be held by private 
interests. This year it says simply that in 
the directors’ opinion its investment in 
British Lion is “worth not less than the 
£600,000 at which it now stands in the 
corporation’s balance sheet.” Is this the 
price for which it would now be willing to 
sell British Lion ? 


SHORTER NOTES 


The number of unit trust holdings fell in 
July from 627,400 to 626,597, the first 

uction to be recorded since 
first published at the beginning of the year. 
1,891,086 units, with a value of £726,942, 
were sold to the public in July, but investors 
sold back to the managers 2,457,458 units, 
with a value of £920,484. The value of 
total trust funds fell from £200.1 million 
in June to £197.9 million. 


* 


Pressed Steel is reported to have aban- 
doned its plans to build a factory to make 

ess tools at Jarrow. This plant would 
ee employed 600-700 men at first and 
1,200 eventually, and formed part of the 
expansion plan \that Pressed Steel an- 
nounced last April. Objections by the local 
branch of the ted Engineering 
Union to the use by the management of 
stop-watch timing of work appears to be the 
reason for Pressed Steel’s decision. 


* 


The Commonwealth Development 

Finance Company is to make a loan of 

600,000 to East India Distilleries and 

Factories of Madras, to finance 

ia’s first fertiliser gag oe al 

pound ammonium ; plant 
will be built, by Si es. 


In its financial year to June 30th the 
World Bank made 31 loans totalling $659 
million, compared with a total $703 
million in 1958-59. This brought total loan 
commitments to $5,181 million. The bank 
added $86.5 million to reserve, and at the 
end of the year reserves totalled $506 


7 


The Board of Trade has rejected an 
application for an anti-dumping duty on 
imports from the United States of ‘mono- 
ethyleneglycol, the main i ient of anti- 
freeze mixtures. The retail price of anti- 


freeze in the United States ge bel half 
that normally charged in Britain. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 68! and 684 on: 
Triplex Thorn Electrical 
Ada (Halifax) 
Scottish Brewers 
Convertible Loans 
LONOON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and secu indices on 
pages 682 on 683 ind 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 684 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 685 
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A comprehensive survey 


of rocket development 


The Aeroplane and Astronautics Spaceflight Number 
now on sale. The issue contains one of the most 
extensive surveys of satellites and space rockets ever 
to be published. Full tabulated data on artificial 
satellites, space probes and launching boosters are 
‘illustrated by a 3-page pull-out section showing the 
“ prime movers of the space age ” drawn to scale. 


Other special features include: 
Development of Communication Satellites by Dr. W. 
F. Hilton of Hawker-Siddeley astronautics division. 
Adaptation of British Rockets for Satellite Laun- 
ching by E. C. Cornford of the R.A.E. 


The Aeroplane and Astronautics is one of fourteen 
opinion-shaping journals published by Temple Press 
Limited. Each of these publications is a leader in its 
field —and not only in the home market. Every year 24 
million copies circulate in 133 countries throughout the 
world. The specialized journals of Temple Press are 
authoritative and informative. It pays to advertise in 
them. 


Over 150 books and directories are published in associa- 
tion with these journals by Temple Press Book Division. 


~“gEperiass 


ASTRONAUTICS 


EVERY FRIDAY 1 'S6 


TEMPLE PRESS LIMITED 
Bowling Green Lane 
London E.C.1 

— The Aeroplane and Astronautics 
Farm Mechanization 

The Commercial Motor 

Cycling and Mopeds 

Motor Cycling with Scooter Weekly 
The Petroleum Times 

The Motor * Light Metals 

The Motor Boat and Yachting 

The Movor Ship 
Nuclear Engineeri 





Plastics 
Gas Turbine 


THE 
MIXTURE 


AS 
NEVER 


o 


BEFORE 


Many a man who smokes a 
pipe has never smoked 
Exmoor Hunt in it. And that, 
Exmoor being what it is, is a 
great shame. 

We think you'd enjoy 
Exmoor Hunt as you've never 
enjoyed tobacco before. We 
could be prejudiced, of course, 
but there are lots of people 
besides ourselves who feel the 
same way about it. 

Exmoor Hunt is a mixture. 
A remarkably good mixture. 
Popular. And deservedly so. 


EXMOOR 
HUNT 


Not that there’s anything new 
about Exmoor Hunt. It is simply 
an extra-mellow mixture of fine 
quality tobaccos blended with more 
than ordinary skill. Try it. We 
think Exmoor would soon stake 
its claim to your very best pipe. 
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THE EXTRA MELLOW MIXTURE 


ineer 
Associat ion: The Surveyor | Onst.€ 
and M: and County Engineer 


Years of Specialized Publishing 


The Oil Engine 
The 


Overseas 





Sixty Nine 
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INCREASED PROFITS AND STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


LORD ABERCONWAY'S STATEMENT 


HE ninety-sixth Annual General Meeting of John Brown 
and Company Limited will be held on September 2nd in 
London. 


The following is an extract from Lord Aberconway’s statement 
circilated with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1960: 


The Consolidated Profit before tax was (to the nearest £1,000) 
£3,645,000, an increase of £292,000 over that of the previous year. 
The Consolidated Balance Sheet reveals a strong liquid position. 
Cash and its near equivalent stand at £8,810,000, an increase over 
the previous year of £3,651,000. In view of the increase in profit, 
and of the strong liquid position, the Directors have decided to 
recommend a final Ordinary dividend of 7 per cent, less tax. 
making a total for the year of 11 per cent, less tax, compared with 
10 per cent, less tax, for the previous year. 


Sir Stanley Rawson, to the great personal regret of his col- 
leagues, retired during the year from the Board. His knowledge 
and experience, and his wisdom and judgment. will be much 
missed. 


Shipbuilding 


Her Majesty the Queen Mother graciously visited Clydebank 
on September 16, 1959, to name and launch the 50,000 ton dead- 
weight tanker s.s. “ BRITISH QUEEN” for the B.P. Tanker 
Company Ltd. Earlier in the year the same owners took delivery 
of a 42,000 ton tanker s.s.“ BRITISH JUDGE,” and m.v. “CLAN 
MACINDOE™” was completed for the Neptune Shipping Com- 
pany Ltd. The anti-submarine frigate H.M.S. “ YARMOUTH ~ 
was commissioned in March, 1960, and earned high praise from 
all who inspected her. 


Two 50,000 ton deadweight tankers are under construction 
and the s.s. “ TRANSVAAL CASTLE ™ of 33,000 ton gross will 
be launched next January for The Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company Ltd. Good progress is being made on | H.M.S. 
“ HAMPSHIRE,” a guided i. ship. 


Clydebank has co-operated over a considerable period with 
The Cunard Steam-Ship Company Lid. in their design studies 
for a new express liner, and it is gratifying that the Chandos 
Commitice has approved the resulting design. It is, of course. 
our hope that Clydebank will be asked to extend its collaboration 
to she building of the ship. 


On September 30, 1959, Sir James McNeill relinquished his 
executive duties as Managing Drrector of John Brown & Co. 
(Clydebank) Ltd. He remains as Deputy Chairman of the Clyde- 
bank company, where his experience, his judgment, and his 
incomparable knowledge of shipbuilding will be of inestimable 


\ 


value, and continues of course as a director of John Brown & 
Company. He is succeeded, as Managing Director of the Clyde- 
bank company, by Mr John Brown, formerly the Naval Architect. 


Land Boilers 


The business of supplying large boilers for power stations, in 
which John Brown Land Boilers Ltd. is engaged, has continued 
to be difficult. The orders remaining to be executed will shortly 
be very few. Indeed, the order for a boiler for Bankside station 
remains the only order that the company has received from a 
British generating authority for more than four years. The 
recently announced addition to the programme of new genera- 
ting capacity is helpful ; even so. the future of John Brown Land 
Boilers Ltd. is far from assured. 


Machine Tools and Engineers’ Tools 


Wickman Ltd. during the latter half of the year experienced 
a very substantial increase in the demand for its mullti-spindle 
automatics. Most of this came from makers of motor vehicles 
and domestic appliances, at home and overseas. More orders 
were received last year for automatics than ever before, and 
quoted deliveries, which had been reduced to some six months, 
are now‘ about eighteen months. Wi¢kman’s manufacture and 
sales of “ Wimet.” tungsten carbide tools have increased con- 
siderably, and re-tooling of automatics with “ Wimet”™ tools is 
becoming an increasing feature of its business. 


Webster & Bennett Ltd. continued in full production during 
the year and achieved a fecord output of its vertical boring and 
turning mills. The rate of incoming orders has improved since 
this time Jast year, but is still much below the capacity of the 
factory. A moderate reduction in the production programme 
will therefore be necessary in the latter part of the current year ; 
but owing to labour wastage this will involve no redundancy. 


Firth Brown Tools Ltd. has benefited from the general revival 
in the demand for engineers’ cutting tools. and has had a good 
year both at home and in export markets. A new research 
department on machinability is nearing completion ; an impor- 
tant unit in this is a new test lathe with exceptional speed and 
power, with which it is intended to explore the next generation 
of machine tools designed to exploit more fully the potential 
of carbide and ceramic tools. 


Other U.K. Interests 
S. N. Bridges & Co. Lid. continues to experience intensely 
competitive conditions ; nevertheless, sales of the industrial range 


of portable electric tools increased ; and more orders from over- 
seas were obtained. The first stage of the rebuilding and 
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modernisation of the newly-acquired works in York Road, 
Battersea, completed during the year, enables a higher output 
and a greater efficiency to be achieved, and plans are well 
advanced to launch new products. 


Since the end of the financial year, the order previously given 
to Cravens Ltd. by London Transport Executive for 248 cars for 
the Amersham service has been increased by a further quantity 
of 216 cars for the Uxbridge service. Deliveries have begun of 
ten prototype underground cars, which incorporate interesting 
and original features, both in design and finish. During the year 
Cravens completed the Ship Tank Carriage for the Ship Hydro- 
dynamics Laboratory (National Physical Laboratory), Feltham ; 
this was a fine piece of mechanical engineering and construction 
Sale of plastic injection moulding machines to the designs of 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co. increased considerably 
during the year. 

For Markham & Co. the difficult trading conditions reported 
last year continued during the first half of the year. Latterly, 
however, there was a better demand for its medium and heavy 
engineering products, and orders from the National Coal Board 
for several winding engines have been obtained. There is intense 
world competition in the: water turbine field where Markham’s 
manufacture for Boving’'s. 


John Brown (S.E.N.D.) Ltd. serves as a sales, design, and 
contracting organisation for special projects, and as a means 
of deploying, in executing such: projects, the manufacturing 
resources of the appropriate subsidiaries of the Company. An 
arrangement has been made with Demag A.G., the well-known 
German engineering firm, and a substantial order for rolling 
mill equipment has already resulted. 


The Company, jointly with Solartron Electronic Group Ltd., 
has formed a new company, Solartron-John Brown Automation 
Lid., to enter the potentially large field of completely automatic 
dispensing for warehousing and supermarket operation. The 
Company has acquired a substantial interest in Auto-Stackers 
Ltd., which is constructing at Woolwich, this country’s first 
automatic mechanical multi-storey garage. Sir Norman Hulbert 
has been appointed Chairman of both Solartron-John Brown 
Automation Ltd. and Auto-Stackers Ltd. 

Constructors John Brown Ltd. was successful in securing a 
number of contracts for chemical plants and oil installations in 
the United Kingdom during the year, despite the general recession 
in capital projects in 1959, which has made competition keener. 
Latterly inquiries in this country have been scarcer, but work of 
the sort in which C.J.B. is interested is being offered in fair 
volume overseas. Much of it, however, requires credit, and many 
foreign competitors seem able to offer longer terms than those 
which British contractors can arrange, or for which insurance 
cover can be obtained. 


Overseas Interests 


The Company's overseas businesses increase continually in 
number and importance. In Canada, despite intense competition 
and other difficulties facing secondary manufacturing industries, 
the Company's three subsidiaries hold their positions and render 
important service to Canadian industry. Firth Brown Steels Léd., in 
its extensive warehouses in Montreal and Toronto, handles stain- 
less and heat-resisting steels in many forms. Firth Brown Tools 
(Canada) Ltd. manufactures a range of engineers’ cutting tools 
in its plant at Galt, and imports others from its parent company 
in Sheffield. A. C. Wickman Ltd. in Toronto holds a wide range 
of agencies for machine tools and other equipment, and manufac- 
tures tungsten carbide tools and mining drills. In Africa, the 
conduct of business brings many anxieties, but the Board has con- 
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fidence and believes that the Company's various organisations will 
continue to contribute industrially to the stability and increasing 
prosperity of these countries. Wickman (South Africa) Led. 
makes tungsten carbide rock drills and other tools. Firth Brown 
Tools (Pty,) Ltd. supplies Speedicut tools throughout the Union 
and Rhodésia, and has stocks and technical services available in 
several centres. F. Issels & Son Ltd. (in which the Company has 
a half share) in Bulawayo, in spite of heavy competition, has 
secured and completed important engineering work and has 
further developed its iron and steel foundries. Rhodesian Alloys 
(Pvt.) Ltd., in which the Company has a substantial stake, has 
operated to full capacity supplying to many world markets high 
quality low carbon ferro-chrome, an essential component of 
stainless steels. In Brazil, Wickman has taken a majority interest 
in an established company, Brasmac. A factory has been built 
in San Paulo, in which sparking plugs for Champion International 
are being produced, various components for the automobile 
industry are being made, and manufacture of tungsten carbide 
tools will shortly start. The rest of the business of this firm is in 
importing machine tools. Machine Tools (India) Ltd. has con- 
tinued to render an important service to the developing com- 
munity, in the supply of machine tools to India, as agents of prin- 
cipals all over the world. A technical aid agreement has been 
made whereby Wickman will help an Indian company to produce 
tungsten carbide products, which Machine Tools (India) will sell. 
In Australia, Wickman (Australia) Ltd. continues, as importers 
and distributors of machine tools, to serve Australian industry and 
to increase its turnover; it also sells tungsten carbide tools manu- 
factured in Australia at successive stages by associated companies. 
In the United States, Wickman is building a sales organisation to 
handle the distribution, through appropriate agents in various 
parts of the country, of machine tools made by the Company's 
subsidiaries and by others whose U.S.A, agency Wickman holds. 


Westland Aircraft Ltd. 


Westland Aircraft Ltd., in which the Company has a substantial 
shareholding, has emerged from the recent reorganisation of the 
aircraft industry as one of the principal groups, after buying 
Saunders-Roe Ltd., the Helicopter Division of Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. Ltd. and Fairey Aviation Ltd. 


General 


Stockholders can be assured that new lines of activity are con- 
stantly being looked into and developed, either by way of exten- 
sions to the existing activities of subsidiaries, or by way of the 
acquisition of existing businesses, or by way of joining with suit- 
able partners to found new enterprises. In this way the basis of 
the Company's activities is broadened, and the businesses of the 
existing subsidiaries, many of which face uncertainties and diffi- 
culties, are strengthened. Indeed, many of these new enterprises 
are deliberately chosen so that when they develop they may well 
provide work for, or otherwise fit in with, one or more of the 
Company's established subsidiaries. 


It is remarkable how the ups and downs of the various busi- 
nesses that comprise the Company's interests have, in recent years, 
offset each other, so that profits have steadily increased, a firmer 
base has been provided, and a financial strength has been built up 
that enables the Company both to continue its progress and to 
face with confidence whatever difficulties arise. 


For this satisfactory state of affairs, and for the successful 
results of a year which, in many of the Company’s businesses, has 
been far from easy, the efforts of the managements, the staffs and 
the workpeople of the subsidiary companies are largely respon- 
sible. To all of these the best thanks of the Stockholders and the 
Directors are due. 
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HARGREAVES & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED GROUP TRADING PROFIT 


SOME IMPORTANT CONTRACTS 


MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S SPEECH 
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STRONG POSITION 
The Consolidated Balance Sheet discloses a 
strong iti Revenue Reserves total 
£1,947,482 and the net current assets are 
£2,309,621, of which £1,029,537 represents cash 
and securities. 


‘fn view of these impuoved rewuhs your Disvc- 
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is completed plants 
for Kelvin “A” Station at eataenioa cel 
two sets of feed heating plant have been 
awarded to us for the first two sets in the “B” 
Station. 


Our contract is nearing completion at Bold 
“|B” Power Station and work is proceeding 
satisfactorily at Northfleet, Rugeley and the 
Atomic Power Station at Hunterston. 


Contracts under construction or on order 
exceed 3,000 MW capacity of condensing plants 
and over 1,700 MW capacity of feed heating 
plants for commissioning up to 1965. These 
figures are greatly in excess of previous years 
at tae ean 


ing 
Yates & Thom to bring increasing benefits to 
the Group. 


FINCH, WATSON LIMITED 


Ar Accrington, Finch, Watson Limited have 
also been fully occupied throughout the year, 
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the output being about equally divided between 
tool-making and plastic shoe moulds produc- 
tion, The trading results of this very efficient 
little Company have been most satisfactory. 
Extensions are now in hand, which will provide 
@ much heeded increase in manufacturing 
facilities and the outlook for the Accrington 
Works is most promising. 

Looking at this South-East Lancashire Engi- 
neering Group as a whole, the long term and 


grated and cover between them a wide ficld of 
expanding industrial demand. 


OUTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR 


The situation is a satisfactory one and should 
no untoward difficuities arise, the results for the 
current year should equal those we have been 
considering today. 

Finally, 1 would like to express my personal 
appreciation of the work of Mr Lucas, Director 
and General Manager at Blackburn,' and of 
Mr Finch, Chairman and Managing Director of 
Finch, Watson Limited. 

I would also ask Stockholders to join with the 
Board in recording our deep thanks to all the 
personnel of the Group for their loyal co-opera- 
tion, hard work and enthusiasm during the past 
year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


KURUNEGALA RUBBER 
COMPANY (1929), LTD. 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
this Company was held on August 10th in 
London, Mr A. A. Estall (chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
review of the year 1959: 

‘A crop of 315,400 Ib was harvested compared 
with 331,600 Ibi for the preceding year, which 


‘is satisfactory in view of the reduction of the 


area in tapping by the Government sory 
acquisition made on August 13, 1959. An 
average price of 21.43d per Ib was obtained 
compared with 15.19d per Ib in the previous 
year. Owing to the slightly smaller the cost 
per Ib increased from 13.91d per Ib in 1958 to 
16.02d per Ib. 


Although the cocoa crop was 112} cwt com- 
pared with only 88 cwt in the previous year the 
yield from the areas underplanted is disappoint- 
ing. Unfortunately adverse weather conditions 
militated against the harvesting of a larger 
crop. 

I report a substantial increase in profits com- 
pared with a yeat ago. The net profit before 
provision for taxation and replanting expenditure 
was £6,610. Your Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 7} per cent less tax. Prospects for the 
current year appear most promising. Crop is 

coming in extremely well and at June 30, 1960 
totalled 151,360 1b compared with 133,000 Ib 
for the period in 1959, an increase 
of 18,360 Ib. Prices have advanced slightly and 
to date 117,936 Ib rubber have been sold at 
an average price of 23.40d per Ib. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
DES CHARGEURS REUNIS 


(Paris) 


The Annual General Meeting of COM- 
PAGNIE MARITIME DES CHARGEURS 
REUNIS was held in Paris on June 24th under 
the Chairmanship of M. Francis C. Fabre. The 
following are details of the report presented by 
the Board of Directors: 


OPERATIONS 


The Company operates a number of routes 
from Europe to South America, West Africa, 
South Africa and the Far East as well as ser- 
vices from the United States and the Far East 
to West Africa. 


In order to expand its operations on a route 
where it has long been firmly established, the 
Company decided to launch a new service be- 
tween Japan and West Africa. This route will 
Europe and Indochina and between Indochina 
and West Africa. The new service was in- 
augurated in February 1960 at a frequency of 
one sailing per month. 

Chargeurs Réunis also came to an agreement 
with MM. Louis Dreyfus & Cie whereby freight 
services previously operated between Europe 
and Brazil and Argentina by the two companies 
as well as by Compagnie de Navigation Sud- 
Atlantique are now under common 
management and will be run by “SEAS,” a 
new company. 


FLEET 


On January 1, 1960, the Company's ficet 
aggregated 307,257 GRT (including 10 liberty 
ships on bare bottom charter) and comprised 
48 vessels. 


During the year, the Company took delivery 
of three 9,000-ton cargo vessels: Tatiana, 
Tchibanga and Tidra. A fourth 7,000-ton 
cargo vessel was acquired and renamed 
Sabrina. On the other hand, Chargeurs 
Réunis suffered the loss of the banana boat 
Koba. 


U.A.T. 


Union Aéromaritime de Transport (UAT/ 
Aéromaritime), the Company's air transport sub- 
sidiary, continued to expand its operations, and 
returned satisfactory results in connection with 
the services it operates to West and Central 
Africa, Libya, the Rhodesias and the Union of 
South Africa. 

Passenger-miles flown rose from 250 million 
in 1958 to 265 million last year. 


aircraft in all. Delivery of two DC8 jetliners is 
awaited daily and these will enter service during 
the second half of 1960. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Net profit for the year 1959 amounted to 
Frs. 467,484,191 and it was accordingly pro- 
posed to distribute a net dividend of NF 3.40 
per share. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BUDLA BETA 
TEA COMPANY 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of The 
Budla Beta Tea Company Limited will be held 
on August 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the chairman, Sir Charles Miles, 
OBE: 


The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1959, after charging Depreciation of £26,000, is 
£92,476 which compares with the profit of 
£118,372 for the year 1958. 

The year under review did not live up to its 
eatly promise and the drop in profits is largely 
attributable to a sharp fall in the London market 
prices for quality teas in the early months of 
1960. This was the experience of most Assam 
producers. 

Your Board has transferred £15,000 to 
General Reserve, £1,534 to Contingencies 
Reserve and £2,386 to Development Rebate 
Reserve, and recommends the payment of a 
dividend of 15 per cent, less Income Tax at 
7s, 9d. in the £, leaving a balance of £45,411 to 
be carried forward to 1960, 

Despite the drought conditions which pre- 
vailed carly in the current year, there is a most 
satisfactory crop increase to the end of June of 
87,040 Ib, and these teas should be of good 
quality and should sell well. 

We are continuing our policy of producing 
the best possible teas and reports on the early 
manufacture are, so far, very satisfactory. The 
estates were visited by Mr J. E. Waterfield, a 
Director of the Secretaries’ firm, early this year 
and he was well pleased with all he saw. 
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be held on August 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
review of the Chairman, Sir Charles Miles, 
OBE: : 

The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1959, after charging Depreciation of £64,000, 
is £302,624, which compares with £302,896 for 


Consett [ron Company 


Working to Capacity 


Tue ANNUAL GeneraL Meetinc of Consetr Iron Co., Lrp. was held on 
August 9th in Newcastle. The following are remarks made by Lorp Riptey, the 


Chairman : 


There is very little information about the Company’s business that I can give 
you in addition to that given in the Chairman’s statement and in the accounts 


which have both been circulated. 


Orders are still coming in fast enough to enable us to make full .use of all our 
plant for months ahead. The recent Government measures to restrict credit do 
not appear to have had any effect on our business yet and I still hope that they 
will not, though one can never be sure. During the last few months it seems 
that orders for engineering firms manufacturing capital goods have been increas- 


ing, which is a good sign. 


Work on the new Plate Mill is proceeding satisfactorily and it should now be 
only a matter of weeks before we can start rolling there. To begin with, produc- 
tion from this Mill will probably start at a fairly low rate, gradually building up 
as the plant gets runs in, and as further finishing plant is added. Our existing 
Plate Mills will be kept going until the new Mill is ready to take the full load. 


I told you in my statement that one of our blast furnaces had to be taken out 
for relining ; this work is now finished and the furnace is working. While this 
furnace has been out the output of steel has been kept up to a level which is 
very near to our normal rate of output, by the use of more scrap and by improve- 


ments in steel-making technique. 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


MUNICH 
ASSETS 
Cash... ‘ 


Balances at Deateche Bundesbank ‘ 
Balances on Postal Cheque, Account 


Balances at Credit Institutions (Nostro-Balances) . A 166 
Matured Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons 


Uncleared Cheques on other Banks . 
Bills of Exchange .... 


Treasury Bills and Non-Interest-Bearing Treasury Bonds 
of the German Federal Government and the Lands . . 43 709 


Medium-Term Bonds and Notes . , 
Securities 


- Own Mortgage and Other Bonds . 


, Equalisation Claims and Covering Claims on : the Public 


Authorities es bs . Se 4:i¢..9 
Holdings in Syndicates ‘ee’ 6:4 
Debtors . i. A 8° Ss 


Leng-Term Lendings of the Bartiking Department ‘ 
| Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department 
(against Mortgages on Real Estate and to Municipalities) 1 067 573 
Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk » » . . . 10 815 


Participations i leita e 4 ew es 
Bank Premises . . 2 
‘Other Real Estate and ‘Buildings ‘ 
Office Furniture and Equipment . 
Own Shares = 6 

Other Assets... . 


‘ . . , ,. 


es 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1960 


in 1000 DM . 
. * 25 002 Deposits eS se Se 2 
o le 120 629 thereof ~ 
2 035 a) Sight Deposits . 
b) Time Deposits . . 
a 781 c) Saving Deposits 
one Ss es 6 890 


.- 2.6 221182 Own Acceptances 


eee 29 
ete 29070 
11520 | Municipa} Bonds) 


ae ae 113116 Capital . 5 « pe ee 
38534 Reserves . . 16 2 a 4 


+ 549303 Pensions Reserve 
‘ 156 426 


. 
. . 
‘ 


Other Liabilities . 


ae Fe 2 37 449 

“Se 2 31 462 

eee 2 032 
2848208 | 


Monies Borrowed at Short Term , 


Monies Borrowed at Me dium Te WED ce. ne ° 1 380 
Loans taken at Long Term by the Banking De pertme at. 90 748 
Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department 64 466 
Bonds issued outstanding in the Market (Mortgage and 


Loans on'a Trust Basis at Third Party Ri oe 


Own Drawings in Circulation . ‘ 
Liabilities arising from Guarantees, inc luding Guarante es 


NUREMBERG 


————— 


LIABILITIES 


in 1000 DM 
« © « 13561502 


476 340 
iNé ate © 467 232 
Poe Ske 417 930 
a ‘ 7 604 
26 


1 016 291 
'* s 10 815 
Aw ae éie.'g>% 70 000 
25 31? 


Other Reserves for Special Purposes ut 37 274 
Value Adjustments (unless set off on other ite tems) ee 1 000 


61 785 


of Bilis and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agreements 105095 
Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Circu- 


letiom 2 ew te he 8 8 


Oates Smt bce oe,” ee 


Dr. German Schweiger, Nuremberg; Dr. Franz Steffan, Munich; Dr. Werner Teichmann, Munich; Dr. Hans Christoph Freiherr von Tucher, 
Munich; Elmar Warning, Munich. Alternate: Dr. Heribald Narger, Munich. 


Board of Directors: Dr. Ludwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr.-Ing. E.b. Karl Butzengeiger, Kommerzienrat, Munich, Vice-Chairman, 


Board of Management: Wilhelm tom Dieck, Munich; Albin Harttig, Munich; Jiirgen von Kéller, Munich; Dr. Werner Premauer, Munich; | 
| 


DE WENDEL & CIE. 


SOCIETE ANONYME 
PARIS 


(Iron and Steel) 


During 1959 there was a ene increase in 
the production and sales figures of DE 
WENDEL & CIE S.A., which include tonnage 
processed on! behalf of DE WENDEL by 
Société Lorraine de Laminage Continu “ Sollac.” 

Output achieved comprised 6,386,257 tons of 
iron ore; 1,977,286 tons of pig iron and 
2,459,787 tons of processed steel. 

A total of 1,865,374 tons of finished and semi- 
finished products was sold to account for an 


annual turnover of Frs. 136,365,216,160 includ- 
ing taxes. 


INVESTME 
During the year under ‘review a total of 
Frs. 12,632 million was spent in connection 
with the investments programme on projects 
which included: 
—the modernisation of facilities for cutting out, 
“loading, and hauling in the iron ore mines; 


= or 


—the completion of an oenniitins and ‘palin 
plant; 


—the complete overhaul and modernisation of a 
blast, furnace and the erection of a new high 
capacity processing plant; 

—the expansion of the rail network and the 
building of housing accommodation for. the 
personnel. 

In addition, preliminary design studies were 
continued in connection with the setting up 
of a second sintering plant and the building of 
a new steel works as well as of modern mills for 
beams and merchant bars. 


SUBSIDIARIES 
The investment programme was comple- 
mented by DE WENDEL’S participation in 
the capital increases of subsidiaries, 
These include Société Lorraine de Laminage 
Continu “ Sollac” in whith DE WENDEL & 








; 
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CIE S.A. holds a considerable interest, and 
which regularly increases its output every year. 

In 1959, “ Sollac” produced 1,411,000 ingot 
tons of steel and 1,774,800 tons of hot rolled 
strip. As from the first half of 1960, this com- 
pany will benefit from the entry into production 
of the new steel making plant which was under 
construction during 1959. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Net profit amounted to Frs. 1,153,746,468 
after provisions for depreciation totalling 
Frs. 13,493,870,742. It was accordingly pro- 
posed to distsibute a gross dividend of N.F. 3.50, 
equivalent to 7 per cent on each share of 
N.F. 50. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 





HUDSON'S BAY OIL AND 
GAS COMPANY LIMITED 


Hudson's Bay Oil and Gas Company 
Limited and its subsidiaries had net income 
of $614,000 or three cents per share for 
the first half of 1960. The comparable 
figure for the first half of 1959 was 
$1,123,000 or six cents per share after 
recasting the accounts to reverse A$153,000 
deferred income tax provision no longer 
required. G. T. Pearson, President, reported 
gross income of $11,178,000 for the first 
six months of this year—an increase of 
$638,000 over the same period last year. 
He said sales of crude oil and natural 
gas liquids increased $421,000 despite a 
decrease of eight cents per barrel in average 
prices received. Sales of natural gas were 
up $105,000 and other revenues increased 
$112,000, Mr Pearson said total expenses 
for the period were $10,564,000, an increase 
of $1,147,000. This increase was mainly 
attributed to greater geological and geo- 
physical activity, an increased number of 
wells on production and the operation 
of new plant facilities. Hudson's Bay 
Oil and Gas Company's crude oil and 
natural gas liquids production averaged 
22,456 barrels daily for the first half of 1960, 
an increase of 1,683 barrels daily or 8.1 per 
cent over the comparable period of 1959. 
Sales of natural gas averaged 45.5 million 








































Virginia Hills field, 12 
Edmonton, is the site of the company’s most 






owns 4,437 net acres. 
1960 expenditures for finding and developing 
reserves, including both capital and expense 
items, aggregated $12,010,000. This was an 
increase of $3,232,000 over the first half of 
1959. 


2OMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE 
DES PETROLES 


(French Petroleum Company) 
PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of COM- 
PAGNIE FRANCAISE DES PETROLES was 
held in Paris on June 23rd and the following 
are details of the statement made by M. Victor 
De Metz, Chairman of the Board of Directors: 


M. VICTOR DE METZ 


Referring to the current situation of the world 
oil industry, M. De Metz said that although the 
price level had not improved, consumption hed 
continued to increase. Later, in reply to a 
shareholder's question, he added: “If world 
oil consumption increased by six or seven per 
cent a year, any excess which now exists would 
soon be taken up.” He went on to quote a 
foreign colleague who had recently stated that 
the current situation was a crisis resulting from 
underconsumption rather than overproduction, 
and added that he was in full agreement. He 
then appealed to the Authorities to encourage 
the wider use of oil products and closed by 
reaffirming his belief in the bright future pros- 
pects of the industry. 

Replying to another question about the forma- 
tion of Union Générale des Pétroles, a new dis- 
tribution network sponsored by the French 
Government, M. De Metz stated that he 
welcomed any form of healthy competition and 
looked forward to a period of fruitful and con- 
structive co-operation with the new group. He 
emphasised that the Government had several 
times declared that U.G.P. would not enjoy any 
advantages which might discriminate against 
existing distributors. 


The following are details from the report: 


REVIEW 

The Company maintained its activity, in the 
Middle East and participated in a number of 
new prospection and investment projects. 

In the Sahara, the main activity was centred 
on the Hassi Messaoud field and 37 productive 
wells are now feeding the 24-inch pipeline 
which links the field with the Bougie port 

ing work by subsidiaries wn Libya 


Refining activity through subsidiaries in 
France, Italy and Portugal continued two expand, 
and plans for the setting up of new refineries in 
Surasbourg and Algicrs are well ahead. The 

*s fleet of tankers now aggregates 
438,500 tons following the delivery of two 47,800 
vessels during the year. 

Sales subsidiaries increased their turnover 
everywhere, particularly in European 1 
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distribute N.F. 21,932,400 in the form of a gross 
dividend of N.F. 6 per share. 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted unanimously. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
PICTURE CORPORATION 
The thirty-third annual general meeting of 

Associated British Picture Corporation Limited 
was held on August Sth in London, Sir Philip 
Warter (the Chairman) presiding. 

In his statement which had been circulated 
to members, Sir Philip said that the Trading 
Profits of the Group for the year ended March 
31, 1960, at £3,760,530 were £1,674,192 less 
than last year when the figures were a record. 
The Board were proposing a total dividend of 
60 per cent less tax for the year. 

In the year under review {2,347,204 of the 

trading prof was contributed by Tele- 
vision and £ 1,413,326 came from the Production, 

The Group Net Profit before taxation 
amounted to £2,950,827 (£4,745,029). 

Commenting on Film Production and Distri- 
bution, Sir Philip said: The Elstree Studios 
of the Corporation have, apart from the war 
years, been in continuous production for thirty- 
three years providing a flow of feature films 
to the cinemas and a steady level of employ- 
ment. 

In order to strengthen and at the same time 
make cconomics in our film _ distribution 


Philip said: The benefit is immediately being 
fe in the current year. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the trend of cinema admissions hes been 
downwards for a number of ycars and despite 
all our efforts continues in the same direction 
and unless the position can be iabilised within 
the next year or two the whole of the benefit 
gained from the abolition of the tax will have 
been absorbed. 

ABC Television.—Last year I explained the 


i 


to secure the long term future of the Corpora- 
tion's television interests. The first phase of 
our studio development at Teddington was 
completed at an approximate total cost of 
£450,000. The second phase of our plan. 
involving a further £700,000 will be completed 
by the end of 1961. Taken together with our 
Birmingham and Manchester facilities, ix will 
ensure that ABC Television can discharge any 
responsibility thet it may assume as the tele- 
vision service expands in the future. 
Referring to the current year, Sir Philip said 
The trading figures for the firs: quarter are 
rather betrer than those for the corresponding 
period last year. 

The report was adopted. 
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UGINE 


THE RAFIDAIN BANK | tesisuettsvecienie 


Electro-Metallurgical and Electric 
Uncorporated in Iraq with limited liability) Steel Products) 


STATE BANK OF IRAQ PARIS 
HEAD OFFICE : BAGHDAD, IRAQ oa a The annual general meeting of UGINE was 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3im MARCH. 10 held in Paris on June 24th with Monsieur René 


Eee pees Perrin in the Chair, and the following are 


Cash in Hand, at Call and at Banks 11,147,708 details from the report presented by the Board 
Gold Bullion (for Trading)—At cost ' 737,251 ef ieee: - — 
and Ot : ectors : 


In contrast with 1958, conditions at the be- 
ginning of the year under review were some- 
3 tae aes what difficult, but later improved to such an 
siemens SRIGLOTR extent that by the end of 1959 annual turnover 
feats el Rennes ens bis 698,879 had increased by 10.6 per cent and totalled 
ungs—At Cost less Depreciation 813,887 Frs, 70,733in. 

99,640,556 | > Net cont of Lard end buildings Sales of special steel amounted to some 
sncines louie lnctatments Raseived 360,388 128,000 tons and deliveries of aluminium 
“_ Geammtece, Gta-—oer Ceeten ..- 12.389.566 accounted for 33,500 tons. When the modern- 
\ ised Lannemezan plant goes into production 
58,037,715 | $8,037,715 very shortly, UGINE will have a potential out- 
meena eee put of 60,000 tons of aluminium, representing 20 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED Sis MARCH, 1960 Per cent of total French capacity. 


CT et In the field of chemicals, appreciable progress 

are Income seevee 1,909. was made in all branches, particularly with 

Si dubwhsbs salohdcien cadens 930,453 | fluorine derivatives, oxygen products sodium 
1.599.642 | "399. cyanide and chloride. 


—_— = Sales of refined and overrefined ferro-chrome 
PROFIT AND LOSS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist_ MARCH, ind ferro-manganese alloys continued to expand 


Mette ee el a Le ee Le “ar and output in the field of powder metallurgy 
Provision for Income Tax Balance brought forward as at Is: April, 1959 5) ; ‘ 
On results of year to 31st March, Ne’ Profit for the year brought down ...... 0.45 also increased during the year. 


Le Ore 399 412 New investments made in the Company’s own 
SS é 


31,516 plants mainly consisted of Frs. 11,000m. spent 

,; smc SOE on the new Lannemezan plant but also included 

Pont ” ak Ss , the construction of a butadiene copolymer plant 

Balance carried forward as per at Villiers, and the expansion of refined ferro- 
Balance Sheet. : 8,453 


a manganese production facilities at Giffre. 
936.989 | Net profits for 1959 amounted to Frs. 1,767m. 
em . cos Seine as against Frs. 1,648m. in 1958. It was accord- 

LONDON OFFICE: 13 & 14 KING STREET, E.C.2 Be ie ee ee ae 


Frs. 425 per share as against Frs. 410 last year. 
Telephone :: MONarch 7437, Telegrams : RAFIDBANKO The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
Branches throughout Iraq and in Syria, the Lebanon and Jordan put forward by the Board of Directors were 


ame unanimously. 


956,064 


\ 


4 
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APPOINTMENTS HE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL invite applications for the ! ‘UNIV ERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


faperenneete appointment + SENIOR ge ae ANT in 
the Commercial and Development Department at Headquarters, | 
—— Cross. London The duties entail Joeae of SENIOR LECTURER AND LECTURER 
ong aid short term estimates of the growt electricity “ 

ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS requirements, together with appraisals of the effects of IN ECONOMICS 

| economic factors and oe upon my ee a Appl ai 

here t Fconom.cs and Statistics matters of cor cern to the Electricity Supply Industry refer- pplications are invit or the above-mentioned positions 
one pi the Head ‘Oftee ‘n London of @ large | ence given to candidates with Degree in Economics and For the Senior Lectureship preterence will be given to a 
industrial group. | sound knowledge of statistics Experience of forecasting candidate with special qualifications in value theory, welfare 


or knowledge fuel statistics would be an advantage. Salary economics of economics of industry 
The ideal candidate would be: within the scale £).200 — £1,290 p.a, inclusive. Applications The salary ranges are ; 


Semior Lecturer £A2.480 to £42,990 

mating _ Present position, salaty. and giving re details | per —— aa ee to €A2.%60 per —_ a 

Che tered of qualifications and cxperience to EB. Landucct, ™ ectricity salary wi termined according to qualifications an 

6. HD & Cees ep Coe Council, Winsley Street, W.i, by September 7, 1960. Quote | experience. ; 

(>) familiar “wih atinniont “pee and the more Ref ECO'HI Superannuation similar to F.S.S.U 
ASS ondoaithinen be ided 


Fy Bg — GOVERNMENT SOCIAL SURVEY 


et we wens pe tmerenes te hear from people The SOCIAL SURVEY DIVISION of the CENTRAL | “*aithi 36 , adie. 
with only two of these attributes. QEFICE | OF INFORMATION require a” RESEARCH | sp rivcations 1s io, Amwella east = 
Salary up to £1,800 OFFICER t© conduct. and to ey - in ie wpadest of, os 
800. surveys covering a wide Social and Economic pr so = ~~ ~~ r — 
Please write with full details, including present lems. was selected candidate will be free to devise fresh + further appointments and other ciassified 


hods of approach to their problems and will work with advertisements see pages 670 and 67) 
ee highly skilled technical sections covering sampling. inter- wotmenintee ee 


Box No. 1366. sopicane with and tgbulgtion. Preference will be. given te GOVERNMENT OF TANGANYIKA 
or istics 


Two Principal Assistant Secretarics are required 
graded ormation 
iain a tablished). Salary £1. Thos to 61.415 (men); £1.180 to £1 389 aged between 35 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN —_esiictions to Attonrer = TEES ter teas || Bintcial Sere in 
5 invites applications for appoint. Farringdon-street. E.C.4 


art tenance, Salary Teo 
be Sudan, oe ee : fipou tract gratuny iM cent of sala 
y teaching of ENGLISH up to “O™ level | UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Tas. Free passages. Gene 
; Y and GEOGRAPHY | ; 
DEPARTMENT OF ORGANISATION INDUSTRY For further perticulars and application forms agoty 
AGE: tiles ee ‘a ow ae! = D 161/8 $s and giving full name. 
y  — -} m.. Pet Serer cee by ee. oe aan ro 
23-45. tice. Umdostria Sociology. or allied. eld: industria 
experience w ~- By advantage. Salary scale £1.050 x £50 DER ART ENT OF ECO joomcs —_ Coomennce 
on Tee.¢ (with bonus) to 41-250; Mor: £1,300 5 £30 40, £1,400 % £75 to LiBSO per Applicat invited temporary 
5 to £8.1,675 £S.1 annum. with placement i... WA qualifications and > keane eC — aE — 4 
at ead of ontrac. and with superannuat benefit and family ard Commerce . . 
a ance where applicable. The successful candidate will be 
ed to take up duty as soon as possibic. 
yo 50 urther particulars caay te cmatned from ths undersigned, 
|. With whom applications, giving full ——¥- 5 as to qualifi- >. a niment f 1960-6 
cations gee experience together — names of mee referees. iy. copies) stating date a birth. p= 


lodged ott later than A he ee ee ee tee 
CHARL Tes a” sree STEWART. . esistrar The University, Leeds 
Secretary to the University ft may be obtained) not 


July, ¥ later than Auwgutt 25. 


in Great Britain will 


prow 

Condivuons of appointment may be obtained from the 

Secretary. iation of Universities of the British Common- 
don Square, L 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Triplex 


AY encouraging interim report from 
Triplex Holdings in March had led 
investors to expect a bigger dividend and 
the increase in the rate from the equivalent 
of 10 per cent to 1§ per cent is in line with 
expectations. Gross profits for the year to 
June 30th rose sharply from £1,067,193 to 
£1,744,547. Triplex’s main customer is the 
motor car industry and the results 
reflect the heavy demand for toughened 
glass which has encouraged Triplex to plan 
an extension of its capacity over the next 
year or two at a cost of about {1 million. 

But after the results were published, the 
£1 shares fell back by to 448., to 
yield 34 per cent on a dividend covered 
3 times. There seems to have been some 
disappointment that profits for the second 
half of the year had not risen at a rate at all 
comparable to that of 120 per cent recorded 
Oe ee ae 
ings in comparative period year 
before had fallen substantially following the 
introduction of new cars requiring new 
kinds at safety oe. 0 - interim a 
ment directors sai t a in the 


the case. But they warned shareholders that 
pete $e engineering division had found 
it difficult to maintain profit margins against 
considerable competition. 


Thorn Electrical 
March 31st tr 


32 per cent, from 
This is almost eight 


— the profits 
7 T 


The current yield is only 2.3 per cent on the 
5s. shares, at $38. 3d. xd on the dividend as 
increased from 20 to 25 per cent. But in 
this instance investors are clearly more 
interested in the earnings yicld of nearly 
10 per cent. 


John Brown 


HE advance in the trading profits of 
John Brown from £3.35 million to 
£3.65 million in the year to March 31st 
tly surprised investors ; it is attri- 
buted by the chairman, Lord Aberconway, 
to the fact that the and downs of the 
various businesses in 


swollen by £4.9 million (against {2.8 mil 
yments to subsidiaries. 
The prospects for the shipbuilding and 
boiler-making sides of the business are still 
bleak; old orders are being gradually 
worked off and very few new orders have 
been received. At Clydebank there are only 
eight ships under construction and the com- 
pany obviously hopes that the new Cunard 
liner will be built in its yards for otherwise 
it will be very short of work. The com- 
pore Ee eee oe eae 
or a British generating station in the last 
four years and soon it will have very few 
orders outstanding. 
On the machine tool side the prospects 
are much brighter, as the improvement in 
Wickman and Firth Brown 


§ per cent on dividend, as i 
from 10 to 11 per cent, comfortably 
2} times. 


Ada (Halifax) 


AST year’s statement from Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. D. Gibbs, the chairman of 


Ada (Halifax) was opti . He then said 
that. turnover had doubled and that 
business continued good with the s 


not have the latest profits 
DOMESTIC APPLIANCE SHARES 

Aut an june Current 
th, i. 15, price 
isso 19801980 

Ada (Halifax) ... a tr c 

Hoover ‘A’ %/ “as 2st #6 
iW testlt 19/i) 2/- We 

Git: cadncaas W/- 27 % 20/6 

Wiltuns & Mischell asi? 4/6 21/4 199 H/T 

* Adjusted for rights eve. ¢ Adjusted for scrip issue. 


ell sharply from 3s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 
recovering to 2s. 9d. and now yield 
cent on a 10 per cent divi be 


Convertible Loans 


‘to big conversion season is over for 
year and for holders of two of 
the biggest issues the moment of decision 
has passed for ever. ite repeated warn- 
ings, 1,157 holders of £254,750 of ICI’s 5} 
cent convertible unsecured loan stock 
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LONDON AND NEW 


| Net Yield, Grow 
Aug. 10, Yield, Prices, 1960 Last Two 
: ae ete Deidene | °C ORDINARY pete, | Peten, | viele, 
i } sT Aug. 3, Au \ Cover 
tow | BOO | aaa! NSO Bo iBe0 


———— 






































lea) £4 tle | %.| %.| 2 
' i } ‘ 
98 fre | avs } 7 24 | Alexanders.......... ét | 31/6" 31/6 
466 514 39, 4 @}| 6 Bb | Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..¢i'| i 
i 3/ 31! ; ee 4 Bk f1' R/e | 4/- 4-88 
314410) 5193 [eA | 82 an eo . New S. Wales...£20 34) | 314 | 46ig|) |. 
473) 5 9 BI) ae | 3b] $ S| perce OC0..2222. Cie |S 5s) 
947 ; 310 $ ; $ i . | 30 | The| 2b | Chartered eee a 1 ee ~— | 
19.9 1 $2 $,)82> SR | Tel 7 o| Deerr seca |peee Laue | ose | 
wists an a | £508 | 37/6 b | 25/- 0 | Mengk'e h sheney B55 | zeOe, | delle | S08 | 
329 917 Gil re | 570 $e eS | Conte 8 Sere 925 | Bie laa’ | oan | 
| 23/41, } 16/41 i 8 >| ee near ters » ° 
gio | suet gy) ae) Sub) Bae Midland a | awe | mere? | ats 
su 3: 1187/- |@/- | .. | Tye} Net Com Ok. Scot..10/- | /-* | 86/9 415 | 
317 3 | 519 9 | 59/9 | 45/- Seo! ofS | meee lee lee |e 
312 's | $ $3 | $c! | THs 7 b| map foc coe pitt ch | B/-* | /- | oe | 
eS $SRIBS OA gt bg Seaieaiea es a Be re | 
| } e) i °s a ! 5 i 
seals alas fae | S| a2 | Union Discount: ws: 3 $08 
460:600! | 120 | Westminster ‘B’...... fi S2/-* S49 47 
48 6 6 0 Si) Ettte | EBs | $1-6Se | $1-B5c\, Bank of Mone } 
P33) $5 3/60 Gin, BS thy eee ae ae ate BS | 
6 ! aay | 13! i 7 j c jo 
316 8 | oO Gi] an/7. | 2467 | ‘Be| 916, Lombard Banking /3/— 35/9 | a7/tly | 3:30" 31 
317.2 | sis of] 223 (2/6 | 10 6) 5 @ | Mercantile Cred ...5/- | 23/4 aie | Sar | ae 
ie titaere | oo eel we 33 2 
3129 519 | BREWERIES a 
121 | $48 Or 27/10", 22/3 | ISee ye | tam tMEWERES, Hee. | 23/6 | eo 2 
Sa. $13 Of lef, | 12/- | 6 a 10, i eeceecvers 10/- | 40/6 43/3 3-47 | 2! 
Biot | S16 OF] %O/- | 18 | 10e| Guinness .....0.2- i S/- | 15/68 | Ne/7an 30 | 216 
432|60 41} 2/9 | iNyb ta 10/~ | 63/3 403 | 13 
42) 60 tae | 3t/- .* 5 @ | ind Coope... eevcces S/- , 19/3 | 19/—- | 4:34 | 3° 
sto 3 | $8 Sle [Boe | hud] \29S| Meet Be Ba Te | ¥ 
se . | § te 3! 35/6 a 8 @| 17 b| Whitbread ‘A’... 8). ot 105/6° 09/6 as | in 
esvlees BUILDING, PAINT 
| sie | 6 | 1 . , Eee. ' 
eee 519 911 50/41, | 37, 4 ¢) 7, b  Amociated Portand...¢1 67/8 49/6 | 3-17 | 3! 
3 " 7.7 7 6/3 7573 . : a joe med pg 10/- | 23/9 24/41, 462 24 
323 | San rr] tails | to's 1 oS ° | Coal pee | Wael ae | 3 
4611 6 0 2! a bi cect 14 b | ncernational Pains :-4/= | 13/6 14, $3 3 
" pe Fk” - a I'sb | London 
mn Teal ee Lee, a) ae] RE eke 
10,| Aug. 10, ate | ab) We | Tan Woodrow... :8/- | 27/6 De | 
AS eo) 38/1, wg m< wee Defd...: £1 135/7", Be; | 390 | i, 
{ae ~ reg i } 
in oe a | CHEMICAL | \ 
iI 31/9 | 28/9 48 ' ; : 
| 79% | 6 3 01 @ 13'b | Albright & Wilson...5/- 3! 0 | 
100% 100", § 2 Oe is | Sr ; i | : o)| oe oes b eudecces 5) | ws | 3/50 | 2° 3 
S. 1% 15's Ise, 2 | el Mab tet | anon as | das | 
fo? ise | 7 4 oF cet sy. ity ee | he | 3 
sl 6 714 Olleisp | ent 2» et 7 .| Seevene 6 eae 
‘ 93", 61 71a 4i j 2¢ rton. ..10/- $8/3 | 59, . ; 
¢ |) Bt 1 $3 abi ssiee | Syn, | 728) Bie | Debenhams efor eth 10/- | 43/7 | we | 3m | Py 
91%, 90'; 62 0114/9 | 41% 15 | aS Sy eee S/-| @/- | 4/9 | 385 | 2 
4G | 93) | S19 Oia |2/- | 6 <| 23 | | Home of Be (4779 | 419 | th 
| a | 6 1 Oflesy3 (6/9 | 1the 23/3 | 26/- | 262 2% 
TS. [Sa SS [SE | aes op (oa) 58 | 
eat Se Si 33 i, 
“s 9 
No 6I/- | Sn? 8 3 5O/T', | 51/4", 5-04 | It, 
is/-_ | 11/6 1 3/6 | s0/9 | 5-32 
| ttf Ise 14/ ' 2 
—- Aug. SONO'2 | 02 14'gb " ge 3% | 24 
/9 | 4/9 | ec leis | $a) Me 
| $ $ Whe 36/~ Re ian a "i 33 
"wie latel se lac | aes et iseee | see | 2 
SelB. Be | Bam) eas ma |B. | | | 
4 34e | z= @ | 2, 
fe | 79% | 55/7'. | 44/3 | 2 « | 38/6 | 39/3, | 4:46 | 2% 
eo | 38% | 3%, S3/-* | 23% 4 
i «+ | W%q | Wy | | r 
-- | 17% | 19g | 48/9 | -33/4%q | | 
Proceer Gamble (lass tae |sev= | 40/3" | 4 34/104,| 33/4, | 5-39) 
as | | 62% | 10/6 | 6/84) 3 «| iy al Be A 
- | Se | 56 1 46/9 | 26/- | 10 | | aphane?| aarata | Seno] 
Bele | 79 | ae! von Fae tet & 
4139/9 | 30/- cel 8/3 8/3 | 10:10 : 
%', | 39 | 2he 4 
3. [Bs Ba.) ie we |i |B | 2 
Hy 29/3 rhe a2 | | 30/7 | 32/1, | 6-23 | ie 
$o,°| sa [58/8 | Bi iss | Bes | Be | on 
| 64 77/6 61/9 Tha | | 59/3 4°13 i fy 
Seer dah 1 ee 88, Be | te 
* r ee oe - | “ , 
and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) a eye | $545 Zs 74/3 Fath, 429°" a4 
7 pontine a 14) 15/7ty | 15/9 | 4:13 | 28 
| 28 | Yield | 50 | Yield | Gow | Yield at eee B/-* aT/6 | Saar 34 
| Rail | % | Unilitis |" % | Bonds | % te |me | 3 m/e 9/3 | 3-12 3% 
- a 4 
————] agile "| 78/3 | 55/8" ae 26 | 3 3 
wa] Se | od 3-76 | 90-28 | 3-06 | 2/9 ne ithe aie | ae 7 | 3 
| 790-31 $95 | 47-08 oa | ot oe | 3:78 | 45/- | 36/3 24) b> 0/-* iow 
BB ER S138 BS) ig ge a2 | has 8 13! fs 
7) 5 | a7 | 378 | 92-2 | 3-68 | 84/4, | uae) fated) 79/- | 81/6 o7e* 214 
nents alone pe i i 2 67/6 | Wb 2',@ | Ward (Thos. W.) a! | Ot 3-07°% 2', 
25_ Industrials :-—H. rr : ~ ag aa 6 | sos }Go/6 | SI/- | 3-— 
65-02 (jan. 5); Low, 57-00 (Mar. “4 | 29/9 S @| 20° Woodall-Ouckham ..5/~ | 31/~ | 317- | 4-03 2 


€ a . , lisation T Ex rights. (eo) Incerim dividend (b) Final dividend. 
* Ex dividend t Tax free. ae rep Ses ee § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in €. B Ex capita’ 
5 s. per share. ‘e) T rest id tvalent to 7 merling. hb) After Rhodesian tax. i) Exctudes special 
( ) ©° ea date. ) Fiat yreis. (g) Equ t 2 & ( ) ( ) 
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YORK: STOCKS | 





























Pr ' T Price, | Yield, Prices, 1960 Last Two Price, Price, | Yield, 
a eee ta Pbve 4 ORDINARY z eb. Aug. 10.| Aug. 10, Cover] _ | Owidends ORDINARY Aug. 3, Aug. 10, Aug. 10, Cover 
sToc ition’ | 1840. 1880 STOCKS 
High Low (e) (b) te) ' High | tow (a) (b) te) ' ' ie 
i 
9, 9 FOOD & TOBACCO , | % * MISCELLANEOUS 
30/7', 25/6 6 i Allied Pan til laye | m/- | 417 > 2 | See '35/- | Ho é v| b | Asoc. British Picture 5/- 35/3" 35/6 | 845 
41/3 33/6 18 ¢ 25 ¢ Assoc. British Foods 5/- 36/10'. 37/I':* 2 83 2', | 0/4) 29/6 20 ao 3 »b' Assoc. Television ‘A’'.5/- 29/6 »/- $n 2 
16/9 = 95/- Sa 19 b Bovril Deld......... ai uiny @ att 4 By | S0/- 773 16 a tl b Beecham Group.....5/- 38/3 | 42/ 318 | 2 
is/7, 124 t4'4b = 12'\90 «Brooke Bond ‘B’....5/- 13/3 14/- 364 + 45/- 27/9 6a 1S b Boos Pure Drug S/- R2/- | @/- 23 2 
eee | Pe BS mee 3 BS Be ee Se Be, o's) Sel aoeee: Bs ee | Seq Bs 
85/6 f . WS cncttecscc | Gee / / /10', 10 b a cy "yy Seaa / ’ 
ss a5 | Mme! ‘S*oi heme “sate | Saye | 30/3 | SIS 2% 1 UNA | 0/0 6 | 14 Bb) Srttch Ropes... 2/6| tre, | tte, | 2 | 
8/9 = 39/6 12;@ Tb Spillers... 10/- 42/9 43/9 417 24 | 90/- 59/9 $a) I7:b Dele Rue. .. 10/- 3/6 90/- 3.1300 2 
ai, try | g'S) 30s) Hemant Gi | Se met aee | Bley teak) ge) Sommer Ae aS | 
2/6 | SS5/- $20 ¢ tll;0 Bric Amer. Tobsc. i0/- 35/9 o/s S78 Ae SB 3G Harrmone A Cr Deis. i 50/503, | Se 
We ry 2 S| 2 bi tnperes ¢ oe 3s a3" 723 is i/8 2/3 2b Se Mord ae S/- %/- | %/-* 3-7 2 
ee . 78/6 6! 6 *» 4 a Inver. Comp. & Tab...<) 67/3 | 69/9 207 2' 
/ = | 4 
INSURANCE 76/3 48/6 10 ¢! Hilge Nagional Canning i 64/6 | 68/9 27 | 2 
197/6 175/- 450 b #50 @ Britannic... $/- 190/- 1193/9 421 29/6 24/1") 10 bbe Powell Dufiryn 10/- 24/3 60 «0% 
61/6 | 47/41, 20 0. 25 b Commercial Union 5/- 37/3 61/- 3 28°* 32/10', 21/9 10 >| 5 a. Radio Rentals S/- 23/4, (23/7, 3-17 3 
16! 126 $32-35¢ t41-17c Equity & Law Life . 8/6 Se 16'> . 3 _ = z c " ¢ — Organisation y- a tay. = ?? 
95/- / Gene - 7 /- 4/ b he tweppes }- 
wi Hoh 0 ; % . ae. Hs 07/6 Why 3-15 29/10',' 22/1) 2 ¢ Sc Sears A S/- 28/3 -9/O%™ | 430 - 2% 
19'4 163)4 40 @ 180 b Legal & Genera! S/- 18! 18'4 20 22/9 17/3 74a = 9394 Thomas Tilling 4/- 21/- 22/- 309 892s 
ak ae | ssl aso Rete ere ae ee tas |e femeae | 28) bog cement 8 tee | ae | 
| / eet /- / / - te j ’ - 
: 17'S.4 15% 16 ler, teste Prudential * 7 . 4/- , 1696 Wis 3 5! j 15/7, Wwe dae 9~b United Glass 5/- 14/9 15/7", 400 2 
11S/- (| 92/- | 8 @' ‘8 b Royal Exchange “i 97/9 105/- 305 | 50/10!) 36/- t4!',0 10% United Molasses... .10/- 36/3 | 37/- 662. I 
{ } | 
\ MOTORS & AIRCRAFT SHIPPING 
t 24/0%, 15/7', = 12%nb 7',@ British Motor S/- 16/3 17/- 5 68 "| $2/- 37/- 6',0 13',b Brit. & Com'wealth 10/- 37/9 | 38/3 $ 23 t's 
(20/3 977/- S @  12':b °° Ford Motor. 06, 9%/- 9/7 | 359) 424) Be «(B/E Uk Bc CB hc: Cunard ai =| 99 810 Os 
73/9 38/- 1W'2¢ «20 c¢ jaguar Cars ‘A’ S/- 65/'', 66/3 1S! 9%) | 33/9 2/9 10 « 7 ¢ France Fenwick ut 2/- | 22/3 62 
88/6 | 72/6 1242¢ 15S © Leyland Motor gt 82/- | 88/6 339 | 3 50/9 | 38/9 10 ¢, 10 ¢ Furness Withy fi 29 i479 | 479 @ 
i 12/9 9/3 ¢ 12 © Rootes Motors ‘A’. ..4/-| 9/S'4 10/- | 4:80 5 20/- i0/- 10 a] 10 b London & Overseas. 5/- !1/- | 12/6 7-00°* 
12/6 8/7, 12 © § @ Standard-Triumph...5/-| 8/10!) 9/I'n | 6:58 3") | 55/- 36/6 3a@ 8 b P&ODeld i 36/9 39/- 5 «4 ' 
17/3) | 13/14 3'2@ ~=—-7'2b'| Bristol Aeroplane ..10/~ | 13/7!) , 14/- | 7-86 Me) 22/3 14/- 2Wy« 2'2¢ | Reardon Smith io/ - i4/- 1S/~ 1-67 
41/6 | 29/10, $3.60 = 547 Dowty Group......10/- | 36/6 | 36/- 413) 2 [3 =e 8c 8 ¢€. Royal Mail..... {1 22/6 | 23/- 6% 4 
M/- | 27/10, 10 ¢ 5 a Hawker Siddeley £1 | 29/4, 29/9 7% 2 | 
49/7") | 42/- 2'2@ = 7g b | Rolls-Royce fi 42/74, 42/3 473 2 
28/6 22/3 \| = 3!;@ 1123 | Dunlop Rubber ....10/- 26/3 2B/-, 5 2a 6 '6/9 | @ bi 6 a! Cobilies...... 4179/3 | 29/3 3-33 | 4 
74/6 64/10", 10 © 2':@ joseph Lucas Ci 66/4, 67/10', 3 68 3 56/10!) 41/6 S',b 3';@ Dorman Long... ii 42/9 + | 44/- 45s** 3 
40/9 | 28/- | 9 @ 21 bd Premed Stee! 5/- | 28/6% ¢ $0 3 li see *| 4/- 6b) 3:0 Lancashire Stecl... £1 @/6 [52/99 | 3200 | 4 
48/6 30/- | 10 c is c Triplex Holdings 10/- 43 6 43/1! 3 Ae 3% 60/7', 40 3 40a + ’ South Durham . ai : 43/3 5 $s 2 
| j 55/9 41/4, 6'4d S @ Steel Co. of Wales....c1 43/ 48/6 4-9 34 
| 63/- | 4/6 8 b 3 @ Stewarcs & Lloyds ....c1 4/9 | 51/3 47» 
11% | 7% | 20 0|'70 b | Anglo-American,...10/— 7! y gio flee 679 4b) 6 @ ~y 1. 6/- (70/3 | 306 | 3° 
99/3 | 56/6 | 184d) 60 Fields dt e/e ee  8 o2, | ee/4t: 74/- | 11 6 @ United Stet... ci /- |a1/3 | 418 | 3 
‘Ss | $/- |S ¢) Bf Seeeee....-, ci A 30/3 | 7-46 | 2i, [1281/6 105/74, | IS &  I2!2@ | Whitehead ...... ch Neer 46/3 | 473 | 2H 
25/10, 16/9 50 b 45 a Daggafoncein ....... 16/9 | 17/3 «| 27-84 | 1 | 
> a 674 | i | VEXTHLES 
ue tees | | 7 ¢ | free Sem Goduld ...8/- |118/0 ee Sse | 22 Lore | save 22tr¢ | 1220 | Calica Prinvers.......41 | $4/- | H/- | 4-64 2 
80/4', | 51/6 © b 50 @| President Brand.....5/- | 57/6 | 38/3 94 62 133 ae gee mae .= Costs......... “1 | 31/3 3 soo} 
187/6 S/- 11S/- 18/9 73806 | KS B/IY 26 | Fine Spinners. ..... i a", 
we |e) © ol See ae | ae : 39/6" | 1226) Te taneatire Cotsen 2-41 | $49 |aare | $a | fn 
| ot. |b eee oy i ‘s > 1334 2/- The Peae 1 Widassnieeses <x a - - 5 
N9/e | 7 | 18 9 | BB | Charmane ots | Te, | ose | 930 1, 1273 17/3 | 3c) Nie Bradlord Dyers 1.48 we ae | 3a! 
16/41, | 9/72 | Sad! | Slee | Rhod. Selection Tw. .5/-| 9/7'n | P10) gin 2, | TA/8 sero | 'S 31 slyS| Punts Below. 4) 57/41, S/O, 6-08 | 2h 
S/1C'2| $/7'2 | Pach | Mies | Roan Ansstope....-; ya | fr? | oe inde it 4/- | 10 b| 8 | Wen Riding Worned £1 64/3 | eae || $3 | 3c 
S/3 | 29/— | ib! IS. a | Tanganyika Cons....10/- | 3/— | 30/ oe tt Lae | 32% | Mb} 2:0 | Weetembers........ a wer | 5-19 | 2h 
00/- 1558, | 1008S | 1506 | De'Seee Deter Rog. Sy 198/9 Mayan aor | 3 | 55/3 | 44/5 | Pee| Sb | Courmuide.........- ct $3/99 | 35/99 | 3-39 | 2°, 
Heat $1-S0c | $1 -50c | jneernat. Nickel A.p.¥. | a # 2-75 2 %/- | 19/- We b)| Se jute industries. ..... 10/~ | 25/1", | 26/- eco | 
13/0'2 10/7, S$ a| b | Lenton Tin Bae g uae 4/- | 12/4, | 12/1, | 8-25 it ie: 
' 29/4, | 20 ¢| 2 c¢| Rio Tinwo.......... 10/~ | 30/— - 6-67 2 
45/6 | 26/3 43'5¢ |, 62'g¢ | Tromoh ............ S/- | 39/6* | 36/6 8-56 on. ler a we ory ont? te sab Fe 
49/7', | 41/6 10 @| 3 bd B.ET. ‘A’ Oeid......5/-" 43/4, 4, | 46 | 1, 
67/6 | 47/3 3';0| $7!2b | British Petroleum ....£1 | 49/3 st/- $93 23 ere 1/3 0 <| 0 ¢ Coble & Wirelens.-.-8/- iv te/e* 3-03 | 1% 
59/6 9/- 26 t6'4b Burmah ai 0/6 | 42/ ; 2 4 i / | ay Cont. invest... - “% arr - 
/- 4/6 5 ru ec patie 10/- | 44/399 41/3 | 4°44 2, | 65/- /- 8o 8 b City Comre . .S/- if 53/6 
/' o 36 / } i 3p 
Je | ISab | Rove Duach --...-208 | Me re | 3s | 3 [ithe | He. | tcoes | 1e-oee | Sudeens Oop, ct He | ee | 2 
1668/9 «128/63 = tS «@ | «¢18%b Shell Transport ...... ' - % j y cnseeess 4 ; i 
/- | ¥/- LS) LRG Centasanes i0/- | 34/6 7/4 | pi og WH 3 ° $ 3 Land Securities. .... to/- 2 / zr 78 
| PAPER & | | | 
1S/ 1 | Daily - arte we} 123) SN | 2 TEA & RUBBER 
Be tee? | 8S) fo Sere: la | $e! 2 lan (a 2!:0 | 120 b!| Cons. Tes & Lands ...£1 | 42/3 | 42/6 | 17-29 | 2 
- j * 2 1/27/73 ~e |1222 5) 
67/6 | 56/6 4 @ 6 b| W.H. Smith &Son'A' fi 36/6 = 67/- 3-S8** 2, 131/6 | 26/- ’| 3 « Jokai (Aanm) Riéiens « ai | 27/ / By) i 
64/3 ' ' 38/9 59/6 420 2% | 8/6 | 13/6 3@ 4b Eliya ........ ait 14/9 om |) Ns 
/ 54/11) | 44ge Bt Paper....... ' : — *"  hapan | ts 
63/- 53/6 S @| 1) b/ Albert E. Reed....... ai | 35/- 6/9 So 4 3/46 - | 14 b} Cont. invest 2/- | ie yin 8 | +4 
He 686 29/9 DOL OC Ot Mi agadesacescts ti 4/3 | Hs 5-80 ; 9/1") | T/- : ©, © | Londen Asiatic ...... 2/~ ons ‘3's l teese | eee 
53/8', | 47/- 330) 9 & Wiggins Teape....... ct | O/H | 51/3 481) | Fy jleoy- | oa 12,¢) Wb United Sua Betong ...£! /- \/3 (1 } i 
The } 
| 1953—10000 “THE ECONOMIST” 
1960 indicator Yield % 960 ORDINARY SHARE 
july 13 353-9 7 oti oh INDICATOR 
~ Bi] 323 en (1983 = 100) 
ie 345-0 47 ; 
Aus. 3 350-1 4-65 a4 nS 
a 3-1 4°52 | 
SP Financial Times Indices = ! 
ea bid —- _ 
Ord. | Ord Fixed see Bargains 
“ indext | Yield ine.t wae | Marked | 
Aug. 4 313-0 444 87-60 5-63 11,787 
ate 315-8 40 | 87-48 $62 | 13077 
8 | 36-4 an a7 47 $4 | 43,931 
3 318-1 4% | 7-38 5 12,320 
10 | 320-7 433 | #38 5-63 12.655 
“Low, 295 %. 


High 202.9 ' BS: Tismeieo” 


Tries bend an eumad hddusdeeteae. a hn BAA, a, brah Oaren. , Gn Gas Peanaen GE, Cammardd Gaen a bandana” 
Bee aoa Denman Leng, Wl Ghocariesl & Piccent, HR » Sowers 10 io vay, 18 1O'eig Lombard he iW, pe, bandon & Scores Pocigunn HAL 
ry, mh 





Martins Bank, Nat. Comm. Bank Scot., 15%. Nontee a . 1% 





less favourable. Of the original issue of {10 
million, cent was converted in 1959 
and a ; se 41 per cent (or £6.2 million) 

year, leaving about £300,000 


For of the 5} per cent convertible 
ddeeniats th Howhic Siddday than ous 
convert, as 


little inducement to particularly 
the terms uf 34 shares per {50 of stock will 
ee. the group’ 


eo 
yi 
28 FE * 


iif 
i 


tH 
Hy 
Nit 


prices, the 
240 against £204 
in the 


bath 
aL 


ged | 
Er 


| COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Brewers of acquiring companies only for 
cash. The directors hold that save in excep- 
tional circumstances the acquisition of com- 


The ged * the 

: company will take title 
of Scottish and Newcastle Breweries ; it will 
also include Robert Younger, for which a 
cash offer has been made since the end of 
Scottish Brewers’ financial on April 
30th. Trading san ioeen hank Cone 
£3 million to £33 million as a result of a 
marked increase in sales. These i 
ates ton co. 


demonstrated by i 
the dividend from the equivalent of 8} per | 
cent to 13 per cent and a forecast 14 per’! 
cent dividend on the enlarged capital follow- 
ing the merger. This would give 
oo oe oe 


Thomson Newspapers 


ry, which 
> 
entitle er a ee dividend of 
30 per cent one quarter of any us 
distributed. The deferred shares, nid by 
Mr Thomson and his associates, recéive a 
non-cumulative dividend of 15 per cent 
and thr ters of any distributed 
surplus. forecast on the preferred 
ordinary dividend indicates a minimum 
payment on these shares of 27 per cent. 
On the basis of last year’s earnings the 
dividends would be covered about 1} times. 
But earnings were then affected by the 
printing strike which involved the group’s 
provincial newspapers. In his statement 
Mr Thomson told shareholders that the 
circulation of these papers was extremely 


cent on a dividend of 34 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : 
LAST DEALINGS : 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


fuly 18 
Aug. $ 
Aug. 16 


Aug. 8 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 30 


Aug. 2 
Sept. 2 
Sept. 13 


URNOVER in the market has again been 
_ low but the demand for blue chip 


switching operations it narrowed to }. 
In the industrial market not much stock 


urner and Newall 6s. 3d. to 109s. Motor 
shares moved uncertainly after making gains 
earlier in the week. Steel shares remained 
firm, most of the shares with the exception 
of Colvilles making net gains. Lancashire 
Steel, for instance, rose 4s. 3d. to §2s. 9d. 
Textiles were also firm with Courtaulds 
ining 2s. 3d. to §§s. 3d. Gains were made 
property shares, notably City of London 
Real Property which was ss. 6d. higher at 
88s. 3d. 

il shares were firmer, with Shell gain- 
ing 4s. ea Thos and Ultramar 2s. 10}d. 
to 378. 43d. was some improvement 
in Rhodesian 


rose from 745. 
rubber 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended ian 6, 1960. there was an ‘ above-‘ine’ 
surplus (after allowing for snking ‘unds) of £63 711,000 compared 
wih a defictt o £51,562.000 in rhe prewiou week and a surplus 
of £57,876,000 in “he corresponding period of last year There 
was a net expenditure ‘below-line” of £18 207,000 leaving a 


otal cumu'at've deficit o date @ £336,511,000 compa-ed with 
£260.756,000 in 1959-60 














Apri | 
1959, 





Apri I 
1960 ° 





| Estimate 
{ ‘002 | to to Aug 
1960-61) gue 8 Aug. 6 | 6 
1959 ' 1960 
Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 2478,000 19,007 31,051 
Surtax “+. 190,000 700 «= 700 
Death Duties 239,000 3,000 4,000 
Saamps 110,000 1,300 2,000 
Profits tax, EPT and 
EPL . 256,000 4,700 6,500 
Other Inland Revenue | j 
Duties . ; Less 


733,620 690,190] 28,707 44,251 


485,131 S09,835121,281 24,143 
317,140 317,445158,765 64,540 








CEE. canescecas 
Excise 














Total Customs and 
Excise iy: 802.27! 
Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) 
Broadcast Licences... 


Sundry Loans ....... 66 675 

Miscellaneous ....... 7,562 7,621 
PD < cwcsnous 21134148660 

Ord. Expenditure 

Debt interest ....... 182,472 218,275] 6,440 22,287 


Payments to Northern 
Ireland Exchequer.| 81,000 

Other Consolidated 
WGN. 005 necweee’ 

Supply Services. ... 


26,488 30,068 
3,794 3,799 
459,617 ($59,770 


Sinkong Funds. .... 





Above-line = - 
it Keen $3,328 216,766 
Below-line” Net Expendi- 
wre* suse ‘ 20,030 18.207 







207 43) 119,745 


Total Surpius or Deficit 


Net receipts from 


Tax Reserve Certificates 1.220 5.183 


Savings Certificates 1600 700 
Defence Bonds .. ‘i d 1,558 
Premium Savings Bonds 650 «750 
Pe dk pend dadcecden< $.065 sivt 





* Net expenditure of the Civil Contingencies Fund of 
£30 million in 1960-6! compared with receipts of £10 million 
nm 1959-60 


FLOATING DEBT 











< mithon) 
| Treasury Bills Abanees Tees! 
Public Bank of Dede” 
j « 
| Tender Tap Dept. England 
1959 
Aug. 8 3130-0 2076-1 | 234-5 | 5,440-6 
1960 
May 7 3450-0 | 1877-8 | 240-0 | 0-2 | 5568-0 
. 14 3470-0 | 1846-2 | 231-4) ww.) | 5547-5 
21 3470-0 | 1832-1 | 2060 |. | $508.2 
28 «63,470-0 1061-5 214-7 5,546:2 
june 4 3490-0 | 1871-6 | 227-0 5.588-6 
it 3470-0 © 1.929-2 | 216-9 5.616-2 
18 3.4600 1.9645 | 249-2 nt 5673-7 
25 3.4600 2022-4 | 208-9 0-3 | 5.691-s 
30 510-7 260-4 5771-4 
july 9 3480-0 | 2101-4 | 209-0 | 5.7905 
16 ©3.480-0 | 1818-3 | 229-3 5527-5 
23 3,450-0 1.8561 | 207-3 0-3 | 5513-6 
30 3.430-0 1942-6 | 198-8 5,571 °3 
Aug. 6 3.4400 1878-2 | 206-4 $,524-7 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


T last Friday’s Treasury bill tender the 

discount market syndicate lowered its 
bid by a further 1d. to £98 12s. 1d., 
denoting an increase of 4d. in its discount 
rate. The average rate, however, rose by 
8id. to £5 11s. 7.17d., indicating that 
outside institutions had reduced their bids 
following the syndicate’s cut of sd. the 
previous week. The market's quota of bills 
was little changed at 40 per cent against 
39 per cent, while total applications were 
only {£1 million higher at £410 million. 

Most houses in Lombard Street have 
encountered difficult credit conditions over 
the week but some have been more comfort- 
ably placed than others. Rates for over- 
night money have rarely fallen below 5} per 
cent but help from the authorities in varying 
amounts on four out of the six days has been 
sufficient to prevent borrowing at Bank rate. 
Business in bills has generally been small 
with October and November maturities 
discounted at $$ per cent. 

In New York Treasury bill rates have 
risen slightly from the previous week’s low 
levels—the rate on three months bills from 
2.131 to 2.21§ per cent and on six months 





bills from 2.409 to 2.458 per cent. 
MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Dis-ount rates % 
5%, 23/6/00)... o Bank bitls 
© days... $23 ,)-$23,) 
Deposit rates 3 months $235)-525,) 
(maxomum) 4 months $23 5>-525, 
Banks 4 6 months §235>-527), 
ODrscount houses 44), — Fine wade bills: 
3 months .... 6!)-7 
Money 4 months .... 6',-7 
Day-to-Day ‘ S!.-5'4 6 months .. 63,-7! 
NEW YORK 
pe aan NaI 
Official discount % | Treasury bills % 
rate —_ Soeesee 2-131 
(from 4%. 2/6/00 3, Diva cewcces 2-215 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 














(€ mutton) “oso ifeo” | “ifeo” 
'ssve Deporument* 
Notes in circulation 2.1806 2319-0 2291 1 
Notes in banking dept 9-7? | 38-4 39 2 
Govt. debt and securities*. [2.1968 [2,347°5 |2,347'5 
Other securities i 0-7 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion 0-4 0-4 o-4 
Corn other than gold com 2°5 is i 
tonking Deportmen 
Deposits 
Public accounts i 10-4 10-6 
Special deposits 125-4 135-2 
Bankers 207 5 229-0 228-9 
Others 634 62, 636 
Total 282 5 4z1-1 435-3 
Securities } 
rnment 2435 3565 | 3345 
Discounts and advances 4-1 a1 0.3 
Other 27 18-6 18-8 
Fees 6... 2780 3 4172 936 
Banking eepuenate reserve 20-46 4 | ®t 
% % os 
“ Proportion ” 72 7-4 13-7 
* Government debt 411,015,100, capual £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary «sue increased wy £50 miition to £2,350 mitiion on 
july 20th 
TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Date of ™ pte’ 
Vender Offered Pegaee Cy Brut 
j . 
1959 9! day ‘ a 
Aug. ? 230-0 360-8 69 7-97 3 
1960 
May 6 250-0 446 3 9 4700)6—CUC 2B 
os & 250-0 444 8 7 1S ss 
<> 260.0 417-4 ” 17 6! 
77 280.0 470°7 " «1-53 $s 
june 3 270-0 4238 " 139 58 
ee 280-0 500-5 2m 179 2” 
coi ae 290 0 4%6:2 2. 7% $5 
24 290 0 429-1 3-7-4 7 
july 1 290 Ot 6 113 6-14 54 
«a § 280 OF 507 5 113 3-06 20 
is 250 OF 379 6 110 2-4 67 
2 250-0 419-7 1 927 43 
2 250-0 408.7 110 10-% ” 
Aus i 250-0 | 409-9 i 7-07 «0 
; 
* On August Sth tenders for 91 day bills ac (96 12s. Id 


secured 4 per cent, 


higher tenders 


being alloned in full 


The offer for this week was for £270 million of 91 day bills. 


t Allotment cut by £20 million 


t Alloement cut by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 









Effective Limits 








Augus 10 August 4 





August 5 


Market Rates : Spot 





Augus 6 | August 8 











United Stares $ 2-78-2-82° 33 wet 2-807%p-81 —- 2-BO!3,4-!5,, |  2-80%—-BI 2 wet! 2-81-81" 
Canadian . “ ¢ ‘6 2TH ig s6 2:73 146 2-723 ig—'Si¢ 2-72" om “ 
Sree tee | s-enicie-oar | i378 o'r | 13-7 et, | 13-2 gt 13-765 es 0-77 
Swiss Fr...... | 11-94-12 54% | 12-09% 12-09'g-, 12-0953, 12-099--10 | 2 105-5 12-12-12", 
Belgian Fr... | 137-96- 141 -071,- 141-22! 141 -25— 141 -00- 14 on 140-77" 
142-05 cs ' 277'. 3» os PI "y 
Dutch Gid 10: 48-10-80 10: SPig-ty 10-59'g-3y 10-59-59", 10-59! 10-59",-3 10. 60'g-% 
W. Ger. O-Mi, | 15-5914 11-92% | ELT htget Tei 1h-Thigds Tei Fhe Wize 
Portug. Exc... | 79-00? 80-20-30 = 0-25-38 | 80. 0-20-30 | &- 
italian Lire ... ' 1743-1743), | 1743-1743', | 1743-1743 | 174) 7 1749p 
Swedish Kr 14-27',-14:70 14-4, se 14- a -s 14 48-49 14. 14 r 
Danish Kr. 19-06')-19-62 19-34lenty | 19-35-35", 19-353. is. wo . 19 3Sig-Ay 19- 354% 
NorwegianKe. | 19-71-20-30', | 20-02/,-/, | 20-02-02), | 20-02-82), | 20-02%  20-02-%  20-02%)-% 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United Scates $ iat, - "ye. = | tpetge pm ‘yet. om 'y-tet. pm 'y-3ec. pm 
Woe ait-fec’om | 2tcthec’om | 20-ie | ae | yee ee 
French Fr om 4c. DM ic. pom <<. pm thse. pm 2¢. pm 
Swiss Fr. Mele pm | Sede pm | Sede om | Mode pm | vg pm | 3-2ec. pm 
ee cia Petes os 2'p-2 a 2g-2! — 2 ian 's ae on Seite. 
Dutch Gid <.om | ‘4. pm e. pm «pm 1-2' a. pm 2! 2¢. om 
W. German D-Mk Re) SE | RS ee | eS | SS 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Uniced States $ Hy-t'ge. pm |= g-t gc. pm | 13g—1' gc. pm were tee. pm geligc. pm | Ugeilac. pm 
Canadian $ Hig-tiigc. pm Si g=t Fuge. pen | 15 mate pm | 16-1 ig. pm Woe pm 1'p-f3gc. pm 
Swiss Fr 8-7) 4c. pm Fs ac. pn at. Pec. pm pm 6-7? c. pm 
W. German O-Mk 635-6'gp!. pm 6 'g-S7epf. pm | 6S¥apl. c= Gg Sesl om &Shegl_ pm | Oe-Spl. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine o2.) WO/i'4 | 280/-4, oa | 250/-+ )} 2eosits | meysity 


ef 


















| at RE BRS | | HIE aoe ee al 






es 















ER3 a 


cam <newe | |-one neoun 
i323 | | 858 ERBRS 


» 








ern worn 
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United States......... 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
BRITISH 
30th 
23rd 





._ =. = 
ee 


This week 


. July 
July 
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Exports (f. ©. b.) 


EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (’) (ma. US Dollars, end of 


EXPORT PRICES (6) (1953~ 100) 


COST OF LIVING (5) (195 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (2 


“e's 2 
oe 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953100) 


“-. 
7s e @ 





= 





S35 3833 
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Western Europe 
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Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


KREDITRASSER 
Blt 


OSLO - NORWAY - Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 
Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 





Thoughtful People 
SAVE Regularly- 


teed 
> 


with the 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227 REGENT STREET, London, W.!. 


REGent 
Branches throughout the Country. 










The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC? 









A window on = 
Investment F&F 
Opportunity 
in Australia 
and 

New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand backed by their 
great economic and industrial advance, offer ' 
unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 
investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfolio investment, and all banking requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 335-7-9 Coilins Street, Melbourne, Australia 
Chief New Zealand Office : 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington, New Zealand 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 OLD JEWRY «- E.C.2 
Telephone: METropolitan 8761 - Telex: 22652 
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STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


TTS MARA | 


r fie ee We - Ty 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


: incorporated by Rayal Charter in 17% 
The Royal a hall contures 


tures = 
france reuie AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 


Branches oe Agencies 
United token and Overseas 


POE OT 
yin 


Your passport 
to.a top market 


We offer complete banking service designed to meet 
your individual business programme with the Far East. 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. toiyo. sapan 


191 offices throughout Japan 


Overseas Offices: 


London: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London E.C.2 
New York: 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 


Caleutta: Mookerjee House, 17, Brabourne Road, Caleutta-1 
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Estate Duties 
Investment Trust 
Limited 


Canada 


Labour conditions 


If you plan to establish a factory 
anywhere in Canada, and wish 
information on local labour, trans- 
portation, power, markets, etc., 
call on our Business Development 
Department. We welcome inquiries. 


‘EDITH’ 


purchases and holds minority shareholdings in 
private companies and small public companies 


where, shareholders have to make provision for : 
Estate Duty and do not wish to lose control 
London Offices: 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
a Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited Fability im Canada in 1b6p 


The booklet ‘The Death Duty Problem’ 
will be sent on request to the Trust 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2 
Telephone National 0231 
Secretaries & Managers 
Industrial & Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 
Rr ate hes im 


tyharn Leicester. Manch: T, Leeds, 
and in Edinburgh 


Over 980 branches in Canada, the 
Caribbean area and South America 


ASSETS LACELD $4,000,000,000 








| 
i 
i 
i 


340 reporters give you the story 


of Canadian business today 


For the businessman interested in Canada, Imperial 
Bank gathers information from more than 340 
trained reporters—the Imperial branches that stretch 
from Halifax to Vancouver Island. From them, our 
head office collects information on the latest 
developments and trends in Canadian business. 

When you require such details as plant location, 
labour availabilities, taxation, etc. . . . Imperial Bank 
will be pleased to help you. A letter—or a visit to 
our Offices in London—may save you many hours 
and facilitate your Canadian plans. 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


THE BANK THAT SERVICE BUILT 
London Representative: 116 Cannon Street, 

, et . ™ London, E.C.4, England 

penn en oe nat 





= 





achilles te \ 
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COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 
TEACHER | 
THE BAHRAIN PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
a member of the 
CALTEX GROUP OF COMPANIES 
has a vacancy for a Teacher cf Commercial Subjects on the staff of its 


Industrial Training School in Bahrain. 


The syllabus will cover the teaching of typing. bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic, geography and economics from a no-knowledge standard to 
R.S.A. Stage Il and G.C.E. “O” level. 


The instruction is in English to Bahraini apprentices and adult trainees 
and offers a most interesting field for development against a Middle East 
background. 


Applicants (male only) should preferably be under 40 years of age and 
Possess a degree in Economics or Commerce. They should also be recog- 
nised as fully qualified teachers with experience at secondary level and at 
least one year as specialist teacher in commercial subjects. 


The commencing salary will be not less than £1,600 per annum, in addi 
tion to which the following are provided 


FREE AIR-CONDITIONED ACCOMMODATION 
LIVING ALLOWANCE ® INITIAL KIT ALLOWANCE 
FREE MEDICAL ATTENTION 
PAID HOME AND LOCAL LEAVES 
(passage paid for the former and generous assistance towards the latter) 
PENSION AND PROVIDENT FUND SCHEMES 
Apply in writing quoting “ PER/TR”™ with full particulars to 


CALTEX SERVICES LIMITED, 
Caltex House, Knightsbridge Green, London, $.W.1. 


LL 
TUDENT OF ECONOMICS with fluent Kalian and English 
{ jon of Italian Economics Treatise for 

Box No. 1365 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 
_ IN TEHRAN 


coruane agency, Colman Prentis and Varicy 
* ) ee research manager for their expanding 


new to deal with public relations 
problems; shic to deal Girect with top management of major 
went research findings in terms of 


fe with seniority of the sarees. 


SENIOR 


reat. ‘London, wt Merchandising/Sales Promotion Executive 


You are well educated (degree desirable but not essential), aged 30-40, 
MARKETING have had considerable sales promotion /merchandising experience with 
EXECUTIVE a consumer goods manufacturer selling through grocery and/or chemist 
outlets or with a large advertising agency, have had field selling and 
for sales management experience at some stage of your career, and consider 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Due to rapid expansion, we are looking 


yourself to be a “creative marketing man.” 
for a Marketing Executive to take 


charge of the marketing/ merchandising 
responsibilities ‘on a group of 
Nationally advertised products. 

He must have a minimum of 2-3 
years brand managerial-type experience 
on fast moving consumer products 
with an important manufacturer. 
addition he should have had field 


You may be the person we are looking for. We are a major international 
advertising agency with a strong marketing tedm that is expanding to 
meet the needs of forward-looking clients. This is a senior appointment 
and only highly qualified candidates at present earning a substantial 
four-figure salary can be considered.’ 


To arrange a preliminary meeting, please write to us, in the strictest 
confidence, giving full details of education, business experience and 
a present salary to Box No. 1369. 


experience and preferably some agency A LEADING FIRM OF STOCKBROKERS 
has « vacancy for a Graduate, who is a Chartered Accountant 


experience. 
with industrial experience. to undertake investment studies 


Agency Clients include :— vat ae and industries. Age under 30. Prospects. 


benents Initial oy £1,100 per annum 
A.B.C. Television, Advance Linen Services Lid. 


ENTRAL OFFICE OF INTORMATION require an 
ASSISTANT INFORMAT or = FICER (unestabiished) 
to supervise and organise the Tabulating and ( om- 


wah participation in bonus scheme,—W rite m No. 1367 

*s Electric Magicoal, Ld | PEP requires two Tesearch workers to vest study of 
Berry a . ** unionism. svood arce economics 
Bowater Paper Corporation Lid Rasa omer £1000 — 
4711 Eau De Cologne, Thomas Hedley & Co. Ltd 


1. age 
Queen cnten, vw qua 
Ingersoll Ltd.. Radiac Shirts, Director. © E Fis Aone’ Gate ts (PE. oD. Satay of Labow 


Rowntree & Co. Lid., 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. (England) Lid., 
Short Bros. & Harland Lid. - 


Contact John Gordon, Marketing 
Manager, 

GARLAND-COMPTON LIMITED. 

$1-53 Mount Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: GROsvenor 6040. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for of ASSISTANT ta 
the AGRIC ULTURAL ECONOMI DEPARTMENT from 
ates im Agriculture or Agneckural Economics with an 


on age. qualifications and experience, 
and will be om one of the following grades :— 


Grade Ill (National), £865 rising to £1,365 
(rade IV (National), €615 ¢ rs Graduates £635) 
rising to £855. 


Cenditions of appointment and application forms are obain- 
able from the Secretary. 6 Blythswood Square. Glasgow. C 2, 
with whom applications should be lodged not tater than 
September 14. 1960. 


Professional and Executive 
Register, Atlantic House. F Street. London, F.C 4 


For other appointments see page ' 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the of HEAD of 
the STATISTICAL Derastas with Smith & 
Lid.. Bessemer Road, W Garden City, Herts 
post caits for & young man 25-30 years of age. enher 
Leonomics Statistics Ais. 


= of education. IA 
asc. it ex salary. 
should be sent to the Personnel Risosser ‘Une (Ref. mR SDH) ‘i 
the above address 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
a ee 

A CAREER IN SOUTH AMERICA ae, hee 


Managers of the Memorial F 
idee. 


¥ 
ll 
oe 
is 


it 
a 





5 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
International firm of Chartered aaa practising in various — American aaaidahuin 
countries, where there has been considerable economic expansion and consequent : 
demand for professional service, requires qualified accountants of above average MANAGING DIRECTOR 
ability who should: > pasion o eupestense oa rerafeation, shorty te, 
Particulerty, imeerested tm. Sante.  * Amerwa and 
1. Have had several years’ senior experience and who are chartered or certified = A — 
accountants. BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
>. Have the determination to make a permanent and rewarding career in the MINE FOR SALE IN KENYA 


profession in South America. 


A proftiatie graphne mince a6 ¢ g0tee concern. situated © 
Southern) Keays approsimatety 140 mites from Netret for 
further particetars write to: J L. Watkios, Ese. FO Box 
Single men preferred but married men will be considered Contracts are for W070, Nairobi, Kenye 


. GUO PLACE TO GO for the really sued comers sow 
three years with three months’ home leave on full pay at the conclusion of each / Bei, otc. Boek 


evailahic NEW. Leica. Zeims. Rollei, ot Booklet free 
contract. First class passages and an initial kit allowance will be patd Wareee Heswe Lid. The Camera Speciaiine, 127 New 


Beed Street. Londen. Wt 


Total remuneration ensures a good standard of living and a good margin for saaheanaend sa 
saving in hard currency. Salaries which are subject to merit increases are also ov Tis coke on cunsees 
reviewed from ume to time to take account of local living costs ROTH FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL 
: 1S THE FORTNIGHTLY 
The work is varied and interesting with some opportunities for travelling. There : 
ire excellent prospects for promotion CENTRAL AFRICAN 
. p EXAMINER 
Applications should be sent with full particulars to Box No. 1361. Representatives ! HAS A NEW LOOK 
of the South American firm are at present in England and will be available to . ome peer 
interview applicants, \ NEW APPROACH 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION AIR SIRVICE ON 


t2 108., © MONTHS £1 %s 

PLEASE SEND A CHEQUE 10 THE 
(TROULATION MANAGER. 

ENTRAL APRICAN EXAMINER, 
PO. BOX 27. SALISBURY 


BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED SOUTHERN, RHODESIA 


LO OND-HAND BOOKS The tconemnmts’ Beckaher 


M ARKET RESEARCH DEPA RTMENT eg A “nie 20 ieee tiesae ond Sextet 


Sciences, you may wish to wi tperiedivels euctaded) 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
Applications are invited from male Economics graduates in their early 20's for wees . 
the post of Market Research Assistant. SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 


B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 








The company produces “ Cellophane,” polythene and other plastic films and field 


Wolsey Hall «het §894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 

. rt « of sab ce 1 Dy hanpnat conden 

surveys are carried out into the existing and potential markets for these products ee Sac tee es ee eh a ae 

Sp ‘ ia” Watery tial ome gous ‘ane Un 

The ore ~ os : e } al\ » Ss .Econ. exams 1950.4 Tettion « io G Law. 

The successful candidate (previous experience useful but not essential) should be Stecieticoh, Gihee auads.--Obenmantes. daeemeian  aieiibberiend 

capable of interviewing at all levels and of preparing concise reports on a wide range from £ W. Shaw Flewher CBE. LE B.. Director of Studies. 
; ee Ss lert P 16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

of topic OVS and GIRLS BOARDING SCHOOLS and SPASIDE 

s : : MMMIDAYS etheout PARENTS Guardianship Service 

Candidates must be prepared to live in the Loddon area. A contrnbutory pension for parents abrond —Vekephone Selsey 2774 iday OF aight) of 

write < 7 - TepPheet sroup, ae ‘~hewer,. tee 8 “a 

scheme is operated and working condinons are excellent proapectys—free fo: parents individual prepsration for 


Common tntrance and ().C F Examinations 
_ Application forms can be obtained from the Perspnnel Officer, Bath Road, 
Bridgwater, Somerset. WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMBEACE AND 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


EVENING B.SC(ECON.) DEGREE COURSE 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING CONSIDERED 
FOR ADMISSION TO THIS COURSE STUDENTS 


DUNLOP FoR TR SOR R ERT Oe eae uy 
PROSPECTUS NOW OBTAINABLE FROM 
ORGANISATION AND METHODS a 


Street. 
Leadon, $f 18 


Dunlop Rubber Company Limited has a number of important vacancies for senior ' 


a ee et: GPC RET ARIAL TRAINING, expecially for university 
assistants in its Methods and Procedures Division, to join existing teams at its principal ' wedeems snd cider suiems. siv-eon 


; ; 14-week =, ee Spee Somes. Deere ts 
factories in Birmingham, Coventry and Liverpool. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
They will be required to undertake a wide variety of assignments, including investiga- | MUNICIPAL COLLEGE cal COMMERCE 
tion into the Company's administrative methods, and the work offers considerable ft Se ee eee ee eee 
sope for capable men with a number of years’ practical experience in the application TULL-TIME SANDWICH COURSES 


of O & M techniques. Thee months at the sed, mee a 


Candidates should preferably be under 35 and have either a degree or an accountancy 
qualification. These positions are permanent and progressive and commencing sa'aries 
will be fully commensurate with ability and experience. 


Write, with full details of education and exper ence to Manager, Groep Management Services, Des ep 
Rubber Compeny Limited, Deniop Hoa, 25 Ryder Street, Leadon, §.W.!. 
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STEEL CURVES J 


THAT SING! 


The apched backs of bridges that chant of beauty and strength 
as they hold firm against the tides of rivers, or the angry winds. 
Yawata’s quality steel plates and structures contribute power and 
grace to mighty bridges, and to tiny spans 
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YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE : Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. CABLE ADDRESS : YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 





